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sailing with the utmost confidence that I will get the moet 
wonderful pictures of their kind that have ever been made. 
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Tass poise 
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Mr. Martin Johnson, noted 
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thrilling wild animal films 
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Southern California with Car and Camera 
FRANKLIN GRAY McINTOSH 


“The land where summers never cease 
Their sunny psalm of light and peace; 
Whose moonlight poured for years untold, 
Has drifted down in dust of gold; 
Whose morning splendors, fallen in showers, 
Leave ceaseless sunrise in the flowers.” 





aay) A LIFORNIA—the land where sum- 
4; mers never cease, the land of the 
pine and the palm, of fruits and 
flowers, of gold and oil, of trees and 
é mountains and ocean-beaches; the 
land of the poet and the artist; and, as some 
irreverent one has described it, the land of the 
“lemon and the nut”. There is, nevertheless, 
a certain glamour about California, and it is 
most surely a wonderland for the camerist and 
the motorist, two activities in which the writer 
takes much pleasure. 

So when it was decided, after much discussion, 
that we should spend another winter in Cal- 
ifornia, my thoughts naturally jumped to the 
pleasure we would have driving over her wonder- 
ful roads and making pictures of the many 
beauty-spots which are to be found on every 
hand in this wonderland of the Pacific Coast. 

The matter of transportation of the family 
from Pennsylvania to California, including a 
small baby, the obtaining of a car and the rent- 
ing of a house, would prove of little interest to 
the reader of this article, so we will begin with 
the day that we found ourselves comfortably 
settled in a pleasant location in Los Angeles 
with a good car in the garage and the question 
up for discussion—where shall we go first? 

Los Angeles, “The City of our Lady, the 
Queen of the Angels”, was settled by the Spanish 
padres and soldiers in 1781; and, briefly speak- 
ing, lies midway between the ocean and the 
foothills, so that in starting out for a ride it 
must always be decided whether we shall go to 
the beaches or go to the mountains. It makes 
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little difference, however, for there is beauty in 
every direction; and, if the reader will bear with 
me, I shall try to tell of a few of the delightful 
trips we made. 

It seems strange indeed, that the Pacific 
Coast, the section most distant from the place 
of discovery of our continent, should have a 
history antedating much of the Eastern part 
of our country. It was in the year 1542, just 
fifty vears after Columbus landed at San Salva- 
dor, that the Spanish explorer, Juan Cabrillo, 
set sail from the west coast of Mexico and landed 
at San Diego; later landing at what is now 
San Pedro, the harbor and within the limits of 
Los Angeles. Thirty years later Sir Francis 
Drake sailed along California’s coast. and in 
1602 an expedition under Viscaino touched at 
several points on the coast of California. There 
were no other white men who visited California 
for more than a hundred and fifty years; but in 
1769 an expedition under the guidance of Father 
Junipero Serra, a Franciscan monk of great piety, 
landed at San Diego and established the first of 
a series of Missions that were intended to con- 
vert the Indians and, incidentally, to hold Cali- 
fornia as a possession of the Spanish Crown. 

There were eventually about twenty-one of 
these missions erected in California and some of 
them were quite extensive and became very 
wealthy until their secularisation by the Govern- 
ment in 1834. Many of these old missions are 
still in existence and they form one of the points 
of greatest interest to all visitors to California. 

There are several of them within easy driving 
distance of Los Angeles, and the first one that 
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THE BELLS OF SAN GABRIEL 


we visited was that of San Gabriel. The Mission 
of San Gabriel Archangel is situated in the village 
of San Gabriel, a sleepy little hamlet, largely 
inhabited by Mexicans, and very picturesque 
with its giant pepper and eucalyptus trees. 
It is about eight miles from Los Angeles on an 
excellent boulevard that extends along the 
fruitful valley of San Gabriel to the little town 
of Pomona and on to Redlands, or Riverside 
and San Diego, if one has a mind to keep going. 
But we have come out to-day to see the old 
mission, so let us park the car under that big 
pepper-tree in the rear of the mission and see if 
we can get a picture or two. We will take the 
old Graflex and walk about a bit. We at once 
find two points of particular interest about the 
ancient building; one is the crumbling old 
stone-and-adobe staircase that clings to the 
front of the building and is shadowed by the 
gnarled old pepper-tree growing at the edge of 
the sidewalk; the other is the set of moss-green 
bells, each in its separate arched stone-niche. 
These bells are very ancient and were brought 
to this country from Spain before the founding 
of the mission and still are used to call the 
worshippers to the service which is held in the 
old chapel—partly restored—in one end of the 
mission. I am sure that many thousand pictures 
have been made of this old mission; for since the 
advent of the automobile and the trolley-car 
San Gabriel has become the mecca of many more 
pilgrims than ever visited it in the days of the 
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old Spanish Missionaries, although at one time 
they had upwards of five thousand Indian con- 
verts working for them at this one mission. It 
is quite likely that many of my readers have a 
better picture of San Gabriel than the cone 
accompanying this article; but it was a dark, 
cloudy day when it was made, and, although 
I used my Graflex and gave it a twenty-fifth, at 
stop F/8, I was not particularly pleased with 
the result. 

The next mission in point of distance from 
Los Angeles is that of San Fernando Rey de 
Espaiia, which is some twenty miles northwest 
of the city and was the seventeenth of the 
twenty-one missions built in California. It 
was founded in 1797. It was surrounded by 
land which at that time was barren desert, 
although with the advent of irrigation it has 
since blossomed like the proverbial flower- 
garden. It was not so prosperous as some of 
the other missions; but when it was confiscated 
by the Mexicans in 1834, its wealth was com- 
puted at one hundred-fifty thousand dollars, 
of which their stock of liquors accounted for 
seven thousand. At this time it had about a 
thousand Indians on its rolls. 

It was these Indians, under the guidance of 
the padres, who tilled the fields and built the 
mission. To those of us who have always under- 
stood that the Indian of the Pacific coast was of 
a very low order of intelligence, and was both 
indolent and slothful, the work that was done 
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by the Indians in constructing these old build- 
ings is interesting and awakening. 

The building is a long, low affair not nearly 
so picturesque as some of the others, but intensely 
interesting when we note that it is made of 
adobe bricks with great thick walls, its ceilings 
held up by immense, hand-hewn beams, and 
its roof covered with wonderful, hand-made 
tiles, softened by time and the elements to 
colors and tints that delight the eye of an artist. 
The most picturesque part of the old building 








with mostly a Mexican and half-breed popu- 
lation. Possibly, because of the fact that this 
mission was built of hewn stone and cement, 
it has withstood the ravages of time better than 
the others that were built mostly of adobe; but, 
at any rate, the photographer is nearly over- 
whelmed with picturesque subjects for his camera. 
It would be possible for one to spend an entire 
day within the enclosure of San Juan and come 
away with several dozen fine pictures. We have 
the ruins of the old church with its immensely 








THE PORTELLO, SAN FERNANDO MISSION 


is unquestionably the long, cloistered walk, or 
**portello”, which extends across the entire front 
of the building. This is a succession of graceful, 
rounded arches which clearly proves that the 
designer had the true artistic feeling. Then, 
we have. the simple but graceful iron grill-work 
over the windows and the great, oaken door. 
This door is the main entrance and is surmounted 
by a graceful arch with classic columns on each 
side. It was a pleasant, bright, sunshiny day 
when we visited San Fernando and the picture 
we made of the portello was made with the 
Graflex with a Bausch & Lomb Tessar lens, 
and we gave it a twenty-fifth at F/16. 

By far the most interesting and picturesque 
of all the missions is that of San Juan Capistrano. 
This mission was founded in 1776 and is situated 
about sixty miles from Los Angeles, in the 
little village of Capistrano, a picturesque hamlet 
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high arches and its carved stone, and the little 
campanile tucked away in one corner with its 
four old-time bells, the cloistered walk around 
two sides of the inner court, with vines and 
roses clambering over the arches, the wonderful 
three-way arch in the corner, the ruins of the 
old cloisters, the gardens and the old pepper- 
trees, all of which are attractive subjects for 
the pictorialist. It was a bright day that we 
visited Capistrano and all my efforts were made 
with stop F/8 or F/16 with a twenty-fifth of a 
second exposure. 

In addition to the missions I have described 
above, we have within a day’s ride the missions 
of San Diego, San Luis Rey, Ventura and Santa 
Barbara, all more or less picturesque and each 
with at least one distinguishing characteristic 
that is well worth photographing; but we cannot 
take more space to describe the missions, for 
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COURTYARD OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


there are too many other things that we must 
see before we leave. 

Next to the missions, I think possibly the 
visiting camerist will be attracted to the beaches. 
The California beaches are surely as picturesque 
as may be found anywhere in the world, not 
even excepting the rocky coast of Maine and 
New ‘England. Probably the most interesting 
is the stretch along the Seventeen-Mile Drive 
at Monterey with its high, rocky cliffs against 
which the waves are dashing noisily. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who made his home here for 
some time, has written: “*No other coast have 
I enjoyed so much in all weather—such a spec- 
tacle of ocean’s greatness, such beauty of chang- 
ing color, and so much thunder in the sound— 
as at Monterey.” And the old, wind-blown 
and storm-tortured cypress-trees, the like of 
which can be found in no other part of the 
world. Stevenson described them in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘“‘No words can give an idea 
of the contortions of their growth; they might 
figure without a change in the nether Hellas 
Dante painted it.” And yet there is surely 
wonderful beauty in them. We visited this 
part of Monterey in the late afternoon in March, 
and most of my pictures were made against the 
sun with the lens wide open. I hope to go back 
some time again, for I know I can do much better. 

There are many other points of interest in 
Monterey, which is one of the oldest towns on 
the coast. For instance, we might wish to make 
a picture of the crumbling old house in which 
Stevenson lived, and I know some of our lovers 
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of marine-and-harbor pictures could spend many 
days around the harbor at Monterey where the 
fishing-boats come in. Monterey is not the only 
place that has a picturesque beach, however, for 
within easy motoring distance of the city of 
Angels may be found Laguna, La Jolla, (pro- 
nounced La Hoya), Del Mar and others only a 
trifle less interesting. The day we visited La 
Jolla the air was clear, as it was just after a rain, 
but the sky was overcast. My exposures with 
the Graflex were all at a twenty-fifth of a second 
with stop F/8. The pictures of Laguna were 
made with an old No. 4 Kodak with a rapid 
rectilinear lens and were made on a cloudy day 
with stop F/8 and a twenty-fifth. 

Laguna is a most interesting little colony of 
artists. California is the mecca of painters, 
and although there are many high-class artists 
and some of considerable renown, there are 
many who think they are artists although it 
is questionable if anyone else would agree with 
them. There is a similar colony at Carmel, 
and Samuel G. Blythe once said to me that 
“You could find more long-haired men and 
short-haired women, more artists that never 
sold a picture, more writers that never had 
anything published and more poets that never 
made a rhyme, at Carmel than any other place 
on earth”. Nevertheless, Laguna is a very 
picturesque little village and their art-gallery, 
which is open to the public, is very well worth 
a visit. Such painters as Puthuff, Wendt and 
Paine are very proud to exhibit and win at their 
annual salons. 
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Next in order for us to visit are some of the 
canyons. There are many of these in easy 
motoring distance of our temporary home and 
I should like to be able to describe them all in 
detail, for each one differs from the others and 
they afford some of the most picturesque views 
of any part of the State. There is lovely Laurel 
Canyon, picturesque Santa Monica Canyon with 
its grand old sycamores, Coldwater Canyon, 
Santa Inez Canyon, Tahunga, Sierra Madre and 


neglected is Turnbull Canyon, which is reached 
by a run of some fifteen miles southwest of Los 
Angeles on the Whittier boulevard to the thriv- 
ing and clean-looking little city of Whittier, 
where we turn to the left and on a fine road and 
by easy grades we wind up the canyon and over 
the top of the Puente Hills. Always will I 
remember the view of the San Gabriel Valley, 
and the hills beyond, that burst upon our view 
when we reached the crest of our climb. Below 
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San Gabriel Canyon; the very names of which 
suggest the beauties that they have on display. 
But of them all there are one or two that we can 
never forget. 

One lovely day in April we started out the 
San Fernando Valley and, following the fine 
state highway to Girard, we turned to our left 
into Topango Canyon. This by easy grades and 
curves winds through and over the Santa Monica 
Mountains and when the top is reached, where 
there is a lunchroom and rest-house, we were so 
entranced by the view that we left the car aid. 
climbing a small eminence, tried a picture with 
the Graflex at F/22 and a twenty-fifth. The 
result is not particularly pictorial but will give 
some faint idea of what lay before our eyes. 

Then, by somewhat sharper grades, we 
descended the other side of the range, when 
suddenly upon rounding a curve, there ahead 
of and below us, lay the blue, blue Pacific, on 
this day, rolling majestically up on the sands 
and shimmering in the sunlight—a sight that 
will remain in my memory forever. 

Another canyon trip that should 
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us, laid out like irregular squares on a chess- 
board, were the avocado, walnut and citrus 
fruit-groves of the valley. To the right of us 
were the San Jose hills and, across the valley, 
ahead of us, were the foothills of the San Gabriel 
Mountains with Mt. Lowe, Mt. Wilson and Old 
Baldy looming high into the clouds with their 
snow-capped peaks. With our field-glasses we 
could even see the golden fruit of the orange- 
trees in the valley below and could almost smell 
the perfume of the orange-blossoms. It was a 
picture never to be forgotten, and no camera nor 
painter could do it justice. The pictures I made 
were with the old, friendly Graflex with stop 
F/16 at my customary speed of a twenty-fifth. 

I should like to tell you of my trip up San 
Dimas Canyon where the road is rough and 
stony and very, very narrow, clinging on the side 
of the mountain and twisting back and forth, so 
that it is necessary to drive slowly and very 
carefully, and if another car is met, one or the 
other must back up until a place sufficiently 
wide to pass may be found. It is quite a thrilling 
little trip, even to an old-timer; but after driving 
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LAGUNA BEACH 


up it, as far as the road goes, and then walking a 
half mile further, I was well repaid, for I found 
a series of wonderful waterfalls that I am ashamed 
to admit were beyond my ability to photograph 
in a satisfactory manner, as they were so high, 
and the canyon so narrow and crooked, that I 
could not find a satisfactory viewpoint. How- 
ever, the walk back through the trees and 
along the stream was very enjoyable. 

The part of our visit to California that was 
most enjoyable to me was unquestionably the 
trip that I made back into the Mojave Desert, 
but before we start for the desert there are a 
few places that we cannot afford to miss. There 
is the Arroyo Seco with its twisted Sycamores 
and its picturesque Eucalypti, the graceful 
bridge that spans it, and the wonderful tree- 
lined streets of Pasadena. Then there is Mount 
Rubidoux with its huge wooden cross, where 
upwards of twenty thousand people have gath- 
ered for sunrise services on Easter morn, and 
the Torrey Pines near Del Mar, which are most 
picturesque and which grow nowhere else in 
the world. All of these things and many more 
are a delight to the pictorial photographer. 

The Desert! The very word has always had 
a strange fascination for me and carries with 
it a thrill even to-day. The romance of the 


great American Desert has always appealed to 
me and some day I intend to spend at least a 
month with camera and car in Arizona and New 
Mexico, but this time we will have to content 
ourselves with a much tamer but by no means 
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uninteresting trip across the California desert. 

It had rained the night before I started for 
the Mojave Desert and everything had been 
washed clean. The sky was filled with fleecy 
white clouds and the air was free of haze. Our 
way lies through Hollywood, past the great 
motion-picture studios to and through the 
San Fernando Valley, across the Santa Susana 
Mountains by the Newhall Tunnel, through a 
wonderful valley with marvelous mountain- 
panoramas on each hand; and at about forty- 
five miles from home we find ourselves well 
started in our ascent of the Tejon Range— 
please pronounce it Tay-hén—and, near at 
hand, are the ruins of old Fort Tejon, built 
as a protection against the Indians in 1854. 

Our route lies over the Ridge Road, and it is 
well named, for we found ourselves climbing 
along on the very top of a high ridge, now look- 
ing down hundreds of feet to the valley on our 
right, and now to the one on our left. Little 
ranch-houses nestle in these valleys with their 
green fields and grazing cattle; but all around 
us are stupendous, rocky peaks, bare of all 
vegetation; and along the roadside nothing 
grows but an cccasional, tall yucca, the omni- 
present sage-brush with its fresh, green leaves 
just coming out and the stunted manzanita 
with its characteristic red bark. 

After some fifty miles of twisting mountain- 
road we came to the top of the Tejon Range 
at 4170 feet, and there before us stretched a 
wonderful desert-view that rivals in its colors 
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THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 


VIEW FROM TOPANGA PASS 
FRANKLIN G. MC INTOSH 
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the famous Painted Desert. An exposure of a 
twenty-fifth with F/22 gave me only fair results. 
But I am sure that any photograph, of necessity 
being a monotone, would be disappointing of 
this view. A straightaway coast of several 
miles and then a dash across the wide, flat San 
Joaquin valley brought us to Bakersfield. 

Not being out for any record, we decided to 
stop for the night at Bakersfield, which is a good 
little city with a modern hotel. Leaving Bakers- 
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field the next morning, which was clear and 
bright with no clouds, we passed for a number 
of miles through an irrigated district with fine 
groves of oranges, figs and olives, and large 
fields of cotton and many vineyards. But we 
soon ran out of this region and began to feel 
that we were drawing near the real desert. 

After we had driven some fifteen miles we 
started to climb the Tehachapi mountain-range 
and for quite a distance it was extremely inter- 
esting, being surrounded on all sides by high 
peaks with most intriguing-looking valleys 
away down below us. At one point we could 
see several ranches, the Los Angeles Aqueduct 
and two railroad-tunnels. It is at this point 
that the railroad, which we have been following 
more or less closely, makes a complete circle and 
by a series of loops and tunnels reaches the top 
of the range. 











The rest of the trip, as far as the town of 
Mojave, was rather dismal and monotonous, 
with nothing but sand and rock with an occasional 
Spanish Bayonet or Tree Yucca growing beside 
the road. Mojave itself is not of any interest 
except that it is here that our good road ends and 
for the next seventy-five miles we are going to 
cut right across the desert on nothing but a sand- 
trail to Barstow and Daggett. In places the 
sand is fairly deep and at one point we drove 
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across what was evidently at one time a lake: 
for the trail was as level as a table and almost 
as hard as a rock. We saw a most interesting 
mirage here. 

We met no one except one mining-prospector 
with his two little burros, wearily plodding 
along on foot. The only life we saw were several 
of the gray, desert rats and the only vegetation 
was the tall Tree Yucca, an occasional cactus 
and greasewood, a bush that was just coming in 
leaf and on which the cattle graze when forage is 
scarce. We saw several skeletons of cattle or 
horses that had died near the trail, and just 
before reaching Barstow we noticed a mound 
beside the road with a rude cross that was 
sagging and weather-beaten and unquestionably 
had been there for many years. Doubtless, 
this was the grave of one of the early pioneers 
and quite possibly he met his death by violence, 
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either from the Indians or the more savage 
white outlaws of those early days. 

Daggett is a typical desert-town, with only 
a few shacks scattered along a nondescript street 
and a couple of mongrel dogs and _half-breed 
children the only life in sight. It was from here, 
however, that over thirty million dollars, worth 
of silver was mined and here that the “Twenty 
Mule Team Borax” got its name, as it took 
twenty mules to haul a wagon-load of borax 
from Death Valley to the railroad at Daggett. 

We can return to Los Angeles from Barstow 
by way of Victorville and the Cajon Pass, but 
on this trip we will turn south again at San 
Bernardino and, passing Redlands, we are soon 
on our way down the Imperial Valley. 

Twenty-five years ago this valley was a 
typical desert, sun-blistered and barren, with a 
temperature of a hundred and thirty in the 
summer-time, and less than an inch of rainfall 
a year. Then some one conceived the idea of 
bringing water from the Colorado River for 
irrigation-purposes, and now it is one of the 
most fertile spots in America. This is the only 
place in America where dates will mature and 
the Imperial Valley cantaloupes are justly 
famous all over the country. 

Although the entire trip is of much interest 
to anyone who is a lover of the great, open 
spaces, yet Palm Springs and Palm Canyon is 
the first outstanding point of interest on the 
trip. The main road is good, but to reach Palm 
Canyon we have a sandy, ungraded trail of eight 
miles to pass over. But it is well worth the 
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jolting and bumping to see this truly remarkable 
oasis. The canyon itself is a deep, rocky cleft 
in the mountains that reaches for sixteen miles, 
and the palms extend for the entire distance. 
These palms are native and are several hundred 
years old. There are in all hundreds, or maybe 
thousands, of them and they are scattered along 
the stream which flows merrily down the rocky 
ravine, only to sink away and lose itself in the 
sand within a quarter of a mile of the mouth of 
the canyon. What a blessed sight this palm- 
shaded oasis must have been to the old Spanish 
Padre who discovered it first, on one of his trips 
from his mission in the southern part of the State 
to one of the northern ones. 

I reached it just before dusk, and my pictures 
were made at F/4.5 and a tenth or a twenty- 
fifth of a second exposure. As I left this inter- 
esting spot, the sun was sinking behind the 
range of snow-covered peaks and the after- 
glow had painted this snow a brilliant red. It 
was a sight that will never be forgotten. The 
desert is not, as most people think, a level stretch 
of sand; for although, at times, one may drive 
for miles over such a stretch, the mountains are 
never out of sight. 

Be it known that, although part of the Imperial 
Valley has been irrigated and grows everything 
in the shape of vegetables and fruit that can be 
grown anywhere, there are long stretches that 
have never been reclaimed and are as much 
desert as the great Sahara ever was. Our road 
goes for about forty miles along the great Salton 
Sea, which is some three-hundred feet below sea- 
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level, and for miles we see nothing but sand- 
dunes and rock, with the typical desert-growths, 
the mesquite, greasewood, cactus, smoke-tree 
and the ocotilla. The latter, when I saw it, was 
just coming into bloom and its bright red blossoms 
were most conspicuous. I made a number of 
pictures of these typical desert-growths and 
generally used stop F/16 and gave them a 
twenty-fifth. 

Our return home was by way of San Diego 
where there are many wonderful subjects for 
the pictorialist, and up the coast-route, past 
Sunset Cliffs, La Jolla, and Del Mar, all wonder- 





ful spots for the photographer who is in search 
of interesting pictures. 

In writing this article, I have tried to set 
forth a few of the places that a winter-visitor 
from the East would enjoy seeing and where 
he would find unlimited material for his pictorial 
efforts. I have made no effort to cover the sub- 
ject exhaustively, nor are any of the pictures 
submitted intended to portray anything but the 
feeble efforts of a mere beginner in pictorial 
work; and I have no doubt that most of my 
readers, going over the same ground, would 
produce much better work. 


Architectural Photography for the Amateur 


CAPT. JAMES D. BASEY, U.S. A., RTD. 


= s41OR the amateur who wishes to 
t) improve his technique, I doubt 
} that there is any better school of 
training than that of architectural 
photography. In no other branch 
is such care necessary; every possible move- 
ment and adjustment of the camera comes into 
use at one time or another, short, medium and 
long-focus lenses are employed at various 
instances, special plates or films are required 
for certain subjects, and the problem of exposure 
especially where interiors are photographed— 
is not one to be despised. For several months 
I have been working, at the request of the 
architects, on two of the new buildings of the 
Washington State Capitol Group at Olympia: 
perhaps some of the lessons I have learned by 
experience may be of value to other amateurs. 
Although I have been making pictures for a 
number of years, I will have to admit that I 
have learned more about technique during the 
past few months than all! the rest of the time 
put together. 

For serious pictorial, architectural work, the 
hand-stand, to use the British phrase, or the 
view-camera is essential. The reflecting-camera, 
excellent as it is for traveling and snapshot 
work, is hardly suitable. In these days of 
enlarging, it is really unnecessary to use any- 
thing larger than 314 x4144—as a matter of 
fact, I have found the 214 x 314 just as efficient. 
Until. recently, it was impossible to purchase 
on the American market a small camera which 
embodied the adjustments necessary—e.g., ex- 
treme rising-and-falling front, swing-front or 
back, wide-angle movement, double- or _triple- 
extension, revolving-back and the like. Recourse, 
therefore, was had to the excellent 3144 x 44 











Una camera manufactured by J. A. Sinclair & 
Co. of London. This apparatus, which combines 
all the features outlined above, has proved most 
satisfactory and in many ways preferable to the 
view type. The greatest emphasis must be 
laid upon the rising-front movement—this 
should not be simply ample, it ought to be extra- 
ordinary. The camera which I use allows the 
lens to be raised two inches, an amount which 
I have often found necessary. Hence, extreme 
covering-power is a requirement of the lens- 
equipment. By far the most suitable lens for 
this type of work consists of one of the cemented 
convertible series such as the Protar, Turner- 
Reich or Goerz Dagor; personally, I use a 
6-inch Ross Combinable and a 44-inch Berthiot 
Eurygraphe. I doubt that there is much to 
choose between any of them, for there is no 
such thing as a best lens. If one’s means are 
not limited, a set of three or more combinable 
single lenses ought to be ideal. The old adage, 
‘Always use the longest focal length possible”’, 
applies strongly to architectural photography; 
but instances are bound to arise when a wide- 
angle lens becomes obligatory; however, wherever 
possible avoid it. 

If the architectural subject is of white stone, 
the constant employment of filters for outside 
work is of course necessary. I must confess a 
preference for the Wratten K-3 and the Burke 
and James Ideal A. In many cases the K-2 is 
sufficiently strong, but in others the Wratten G 
or Lifa No. 4 only will give proper color-sepa- 
ration. A very useful addition to one’s equip- 
ment is a folding lens-hood, preferably one 
constructed so as to take a filter. Numerous 
occasions will arise when the use of such will 
mean all the difference between success and 
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failure. Although my own inclination is to 
work for a sharp negative—obtaining my diffu- 
sion while enlarging—the use of the new East- 
man Pictorial Diffusion Disk is very well suited 
to architectural subjects in which light and 
shade play the foremost part. 

The choice of a negative medium is dependent 
upon the subject. For practically all outdoor- 
work, the Commercial Ortho or Panchromatic 
cut film answer all requirements. The merits 
of these materials are too well known to require 
any further word of approbation. For interior 
work, where halation is probable or possible, 
I beg to take issue with the authorities who 
say that film is non-halation. In many instances, 
while photographing the interiors of the Capitol 
Buildings, I found the halation-qualities of 
film so detrimental that recourse was had to 
plates such as the Lumiére S. E. Anti-halo and 
the Grieshaber Ortho Anti-halo. In the above 
plates, an anti-halo coating is found between 
the emulsion and glass. To the best of my knowl- 
edge this is the only system which absolutely 
prevents halation-—moreover, it is the style of 
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plate used by most European amateurs. To 
paraphrase, wherever possible use cut film, 
otherwise employ real non-halation plates for 
architectural photography. 

Everyone has his own pet developer. Up to 
last year I was a most fervent user of pyro for 
both tank and tray. While in Europe during 
1923, some of my French photographic friends 
insisted on my trying glycin—‘since then I 
have used no other”. I might say that I am now 
a glycin fan, my only regret is that I did not 
start using it years before. Employed in the 
open tank and mixed so as to give approximate 
thirty-minute development, glycin gives, in my 
opinion, the finest negatives obtainable—detailed, 
transparent and entirely free of chemical fog. 
The latitude of this developer is marvelous. If 
there is anything in the negative, glycin will 
bring it out, and I have achieved incredible 
results with heavy overexposure. The keeping- 
qualities in solution render it unsurpassed for 
tank-use. In France, especially, it has been 
popularised by the well-known firm of Poulenc 
Fréres. I feel sure that when it is better known, 
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glycin will become the standard developer of 
the American pictorial worker. 

To recapitulate, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing—a quarter plate (3144 x 414) hand-stand 
or view-camera which embodies extraordinary 
rising-front, swing front or back, revolving- 
back, double- or triple-extension, wide-angle 
movement, a convertible cemented lens of about 
6-inches focal length, a wide-angle lens of about 
3-inches focal length, one medium and one 
strong filter, a folding lens-hood which permits 
the use of a filter; Commercial Ortho or Pan- 
chromatic cut film for most work, real anti- 
halation plates for emergency use; and, lastly, 
the result to be developed in glycin. 

The accompanying photographs are of two of 
the new buildings which form part of the Wash- 
ington State Capitol Group. The Temple of 
Justice and Insurance Buildings are now com- 
pleted and work is progressing rapidly on the 
main edifice which will house both chambers 
of the legislature. When complete, the group 
will comprise several other buildings and will 
probably be the most beautiful and imposing 
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of its kind in the country. To the pictorial 
photographers of the Northwest, this group will 
compensate in a way for our lack of a Pennsyl- 
vania Station or Lincoln Memorial, those archi- 
tectural gems of the East. 


SoME states have spent millions in the effort 
to make their official headquarters a focus of art 
and talent. St. Paul boasts an architectural gem: 
Harrisburg is ornately decorated. New York has 
erected a French chateau on the top of a steep 
s'‘ope—a most unreasonable location from a 
photographer’s way of thinking. The only way 
I know of to get it upright on a film is to make it 
sidewise down Eagle Street. Beacon Hill is 
famous, and the golden dome at the head of 
Park Street needs no more introduction than does 
the likeness of a codfish that hangs over the 
Speaker’s desk. The dome at Des Moines covers 
much that is of interest—an especially fine law 
library, for one thing. 

GEORGE STEEL SEYMOUR. 
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Making My Camera Pay Through Calendars 


FRANK REEVES 








IRST, it had been a new camera 
and then a special lens. Then, I 
had to have an enlarger and right 
on the heels of that came a dry- 
mounting press. All of these con- 
sumed their share of the materials. Honestly, 
I got so—well, if you are married you know the 
feeling; if you are not married, vou would not 
understand. Although this was along in the 
autumn, I realised that if there was to be any 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year about 
our place, I had better quit spending and try to 
get some money back, because even in Texas we 
have coal-bills. 

After considerable deliberation, I decided that 
it would be calendars. After selecting some 
negatives which I thought offered the best 
possibilities, I had a few night-sessions with the 
enlarger and mounter, and I was ready for the 
supreme test—making the sales. 


The first man I called on told me that he had 
never used calendars for advertising; that he did 
not believe them profitable; too many of them 
went into the waste-basket. I. told him that 
unless a man had something different—something 
high-class— he was perhaps correct. His reply to 
this was that he had never seen anything different 
in the calendar-line. 

“Mr. Carter,” I said, “I realise that you are 
not in the market for calendars, but if you are 
not too busy I should like to show you something 
different—something I think you will enjoy 
looking over.” He agreed, and I put my lot of 
samples before him. As he turned through 
them, I watched the ones that interested him 
most; one he went back to the second time. As 
he looked at it, I said: “If you were to receive 
that calendar about the first of January, what 
would you do with it?” 

“T would put it up, of course,” he replied. 
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“Do you not think most people would do the 
same thing?’ was my next query. 

Well, it ended up by my getting his order for 
one hundred calendars, and I was started on my 
money-making way. 

I had a very good picture of the Federal 
Building and Park in the center of the town. I 
sold one hundred of it to a real-estate and in- 
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surance firm. A boot-maker, who specialised 
in cowboy-boots, was my next customer, and he 
used a ranch-scene. Then, our leading hotel- 
proprietor decided to use a picture of the hotel. 
The city-baker was next and, very much like 
my first customer, he had never seen anything 
different. Well, I felt it to be my duty to show 
him something different. About the time I 
began to think he was correct, my wife suggested 
that we get up a little picnic and show some of 
his bread in the luncheon. We decided that three 
couples would be about the right number for the 
picture, and the first opportunity found us 
heading for the river which, we believed. offered 
the proper setting. He was featuring ““Golden 


Cream Bread’, printed in brown letters. Con- 
sequently, I had supplied myself with some of 
his bread-wrappers and gone over these letters 
carefully with black ink. When the luncheon 
was spread out, I placed a loaf of bread in a 
prominent but natural position, and told the 
party why I wanted the picture. They entered 
into the spirit of it and, as they ate, I made the 
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picture. Yes, he ordered his hundred calendars, 
and two 16 x 20 enlargements. He also followed 
my suggestion of not printing his card on the 
mount, but let the loaf of bread tell the story. 

A gentleman who had an attractive summer- 
camp, and did considerable entertaining during 
the summer, bought one hundred small calendars 
to send to people who had been his guests. 

A check-up at the end of the year showed 
that I had delivered twelve hundred calendars 
ranging in size from 5 x 7 to 14 x 20 inches. I 
made five of the latter size for one gentleman 
and charged him $30.00. I found it much easier 
to make sales where the picture used pertained 
to the buyer’s business. All my pictures were of 
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local scenes, and I told each customer, when he 
bought a subject, that no one else could get any 
just like it. You will probably be amazed at 
the number of people who want only one or two 
and are willing to pay good prices. If you do not 
have an enlarger, do not think vou are out of it. 
I found a market for small calendars, and found 
it profitable to make them. 

Now. a word as to making the calendars. 
Of course, your work must be neat. There is a 
great deal of difference in making one hundred 
enlargements or prints from one negative and 
the same number of prints from as many different 
negatives. After I ascertained the correct 
printing-time, I would print all of the enlarge- 
ments and then develop. I found this to be a 
saving in time and material. 

If you do not have a dry-mounting press, 
perhaps it will be better for you to use the slip- 
in calendar now made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company and other card-companies. They 
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can be had in sizes as large as 8 x 10 and they 
have sufficient room on them to print the buyer’s 
card. I found, however, that by using Duplex 
Card-Board made by W. O. Wood Mfg. Co., I 
could get up a calendar that seemed to sell more 
readily. True, it was more work; but the profit 
was increased by using them. This cardboard 
may be had in harmonising shades, and J found 
a more finished and better appearance could be 
had by using two sheets of cardboard and giving 
it a double-mounted effect. This also gave the 
mount more rigidity and helped it to retain its 
shape when hung up. By doing a little figuring, 
I found that the 22 x 28 sheets could be cut to 
advantage so that the smaller pieces could be 
utilised for smaller calendars. <A little Le Page’s, 
or some similar glue, applied at the corners, held 
the two pieces of cardboard together in the 
finished mount. 

I told a printer how many jobs I would have 
and he made a satisfactory price on the entire 
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lot. In fact, I sold him some calendars before 
we had finished. 

Calendar-pads may be had from virtually any 
of the calendar-houses, as well as other sources, 
at prices ranging from two to three and a half 
cents each. On the small pictures and calendars, 
I used a gummed metal hanger which could be 
stuck to the back of mount and give a neat 
appearance. For the larger calendars, or where 
I wished to give it a better appearance, I used 
an office eyelet-punch to make the holes and small 
ribbon or cord for the tie. 

As to the price to charge, that will be affected 


in a way by the class of people you are dealing 
with; but impress on them that they are getting 
something different, something that their cus- 
tomers will appreciate and keep, which is the 
real measure of the good it does them. I found 
I could sell at a price that covered cost of material 
plus a satisfactory allowance for the time con- 
sumed, and I enjoyed the work. Even if you do 
not try it on an extensive scale, try it out with 
some of your favorite negatives to make gifts 
for some of your friends. It will be something 
different and they will like it because of the 
personal interest shown. 


Photography for the Artist 


UITE a new train of speculation for 
artists was started the other day 


} nent French critic, picked two 
photographs out of the thousand 
or more examples of modern art at the Inde- 
pendents’ show, for the subject of a special 
article in La Revue du Vrai et du Beau. There 
was no lack of other things for him to write about, 
and he had never heard of the particular photo- 
grapher whose work impressed him so greatly— 
evidently he had made a novel and interesting 
discovery. Both pictures were the work of 
Rabinovitch, a pictorialist and_ professional 
whose point of view toward his medium is well 
worth attention. 

It is a very noticeable fact that writers on art, 
with reputations at stake, include photographers 
now among the creators of the beauty it is their 
job to “‘celebrate’’. This does not prove that the 
camera is being used more skilfully than ever 
before, but that the wall of prejudice, which has 
hitherto kept photography out in the cold, is 
rapidly breaking down. Recent exhibitions in 
New York have caused it to crumble yards at a 
time, so that in a very short while there may be 
not a single stone left. Then the cautious and 
timid ones who have long admired certain camera- 
pictures with a furtive eve, will feel correct and 
comfortable again, and rejoice in being able to 
say, “I told you so,” to those who would have 
jeered at them before. 

Unlike some of his colleagues, Rabinovitch is 
not a crusader in the cause of his medium; not 
with words, at least. He believes that the proof 
of a picture is in its looks, and leaves the con- 
troversial lances for others to break. He does 
not impose his personal conviction that for por- 
traiture and the portrayal of the dance, photo- 





graphy is not merely the best, but one of the only 
adequate mediums. 

His ideas on the subject of the camera as an 
auxiliary to hand-processes have, however, much 
to interest workers in those mediums. A very 
large proportion of painters and sculptors are 
accustomed to employ photography as an aid in 
their work, and among illustrators and commer- 
cial artists the practice is almost universal. The 
day is long past when the sitter had to be done 
from life, from the beginning to the end of the 
picture; photographs now take the sitter’s place, 
if not altogether, at least to a great extent. It 
is possible that artists do not always tell their 
colleagues how greatly they are dependent on 
this “mechanical” help and time-saver; the pho- 
tographers know, though. For they are con- 
stantly called upon to make the portrait-base of a 
future painting in oils or charcoal-drawing or 
marble-bust. A large number of present-day 
artists use figure-studies, but very few of them 
are prone to admit it. 

Now the contention of camera-artists like 
Rabinovitch, Muray, et al., is this: What sort 
of portrait will a painter make when he has to 
see his subject through another man’s eyes? 
Assuming that the subject has gone to a good 
photographer to be taken, as is usually done, the 
picture he will get will be more than the simple 
record of features a kodak-snapshot would have 
been—it will be the expression of a point of view 
as well. The result in the finished painting can 
then be one of two things: either a colored copy, 
well or badly done, with the addition of a back- 
ground and a few “props”’; or else an interpreta- 
tion based on somebody else’s, which, of course, 
no true artist would think of accepting. Since 
photography must be used, then, it should be 
learned by the artist himself and used with the 
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same proficiency and knowledge as any other 
auxiliary to his work. 

Many artists, working from the general run of 
photographs, or making their own without hav- 
ing first mastered the action of lenses, find them- 
selves caught in all kinds of pictorial traps. 
They forget to allow for great loss of planes, 
unless they know how to handle the camera skil- 
fully; they get considerable disparity of size, 
owing to the fact that parts of an object nearer to 
the lens “take” larger than those farther away 
from it. The manner of lighting in vogue with 
almost all photographers, except the most 
enlightened, has been one of the pernicious 
influences in modern portrait-painting, for the 
painters have either copied or imitated it exten- 
sively. Only the greatest photographers know 
how to make their shadows luminous; the others, 
in order to correct the evil of dense and formless 
shadows, kill them altogether with a system of 
lighting which has no counterpart in nature. So 
subtle indeed is the quality of lens-drawing and 
light, to sav nothing of the chemical processes 
necessary for the finished photograph, that only 


after much practice and careful training can 
anyone learn to manipulate them. 

It is one of the paradoxes in art that so many 
workers of fine and discriminating taste have 
been, and are, satisfied to base their work upon 
the photographic productions of men who are to 
artists what cafeteria-cooks are to chefs, and 
tombstone-cutters to sculptors. 

The future possibilities of photography as one 
of the “professional fine arts” are practically 
unlimited, just as the motion-picture is still in its 
infancy. Summer will give it still greater impe- 
tus. Already art-supply stores are carrying 
camera-supplies and photo-tinting colors of 
standard makes, and some photo-shops are selling 
artists’ materials. The work is fast overlapping, 
and, instead of competing with the illustrators, 
photography merely opens up a new avenue of 
illustrative expression for books, magazines, and 
advertising-matter. A knowledge of art and its 
principles helps the photographer just as much 
as skill and knowledge in photography will help 
the artist. And it will grow more so. 

The American Art Student. 
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How One Photographer Used Camera and Bicycle 


RICHARD F. WILLIAMSON 


S\WENTY thousand photographs 
made in thirty years—and for 
each one of them five miles on a 
bicycle. That is the record of 
D. Vincent Smith, of W illiamsport, 
Pa. "The first picture he made—back in 1893 
when he needed money to go to the World’s 
Fair in Chicago—was of a railroad-engine and 
its crew. He rode a high-wheeled bicycle then. 
One of the last pictures he made, and the one 
he calls his most interesting one, was of the 
interior of a cave fifty feet under ground, with no 
flashlight, and an hour’s exposure. And the 
finished picture even showed tiny streams of 
water oozing over the surface of the rocks. 

*‘Farmers are the best friends photographers 
have,” says Mr. Smith, and he ought to know, 
for fully seventy-five per cent. of his pictures 
were made on farms. And he is still making 
a few of them. “I would be riding along a 
country-road when I would come upon an 
attractive farm. ‘Good morning, Mr. Farmer, 
I would say. ‘You have a pretty place here. 
May I make a picture?’ Invariably he would 
say ‘yes’ eagerly, and then a conversation some- 
thing like this would follow. 

“**Now bring out the family,’ I would suggest. 

‘Right, here they are. They came out when 
you put up your camera,’ the farmer would reply. 

“*There! We have a picture of the folks. 
Now where is the pet?’ 

***Here, Fido! Here, Fido! Come have your 
picture made!’ 

“All right, Fido, now you may go. Say, you 
have the most handsome stock I have seen in a 
long time. Let’s get a picture of the animals.” 

***Sure, that would be fine. Johnny, bring out 
the cows, and horses, and pigs. The man will 
make their pictures.’ 

***T have them all now. Thanks very much. 
I'll be-along again soon.’ 

***Be sure to bring lots of those pictures with 
you. We'll want some of each of them.’ 

“That was just the point of the whole picture 
making,’ Mr. Smith declares. He had pictures 
of the house, the family, the pet, and the stock. 
The pictures sold themselves. Mr. Smith’s 
theory must be correct, for he has pile upon pile 
of negatives which show farm-scenes, and hun- 
dreds of prints have been made from them. In 
recent years—Mr. Smith is not so young as he 
used to be—he has not done so much riding on 
his bicycle, or rather his sixth bicycle in the last 
thirty years and the one on which he rode Mile 











Number One Hundred Thousand. He _ has 
confined his work to making pictures nearer at 
home. That is how he came to get the cave- 
picture which he prizes above all the others. 

“I was walking through the woods not far 
from Sunbury about a year ago when I saw a 
majestic cliff,” says Mr. Smith, as he recalls 
the incident. “I had my camera along, so I 
decided to try for a picture of the cliff from its 
base. Down, down, down I climbed until I 
found myself about twenty feet below the surface 
of the ground in a sink-hole. The hole was about 
twenty feet wide and ten feet long. I noticed a 
narrow crack near the base of the cliff, and 
decided to do some exploring. I kept my camera 
right with me. 
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THE CAVE-PICTURE 





“T crawled into the hole—and I kept on crawl- 
ing. It seemed that I had gone a mile when I 
found myself in a small room in the cave. I 
could distinguish a few points which I later 
found were flat rocks. I don’t know where I got 
the idea; but anyway, I sat up my camera, 
focusing it on the points of rock, which I could 
barely see. I had no flashes, so I opened the 
lens wide and backed out of the cave. 

“T sat down under a tree, planning to leave 
the camera-shutter open about fifteen minutes. 
An hour later I awoke. I knocked a lot of skin 
off my body hustling back into that cave. I 
closed the camera-shutter and hurried out. I 
was really half afraid to develop the plate. But 
when I finally did, I got the shock of my life. 
The interior of the cave was clear and sharp. 
Tiny trickles of water on the sides of the rocks 
appeared as white streaks. The camera’s eye 
had seen more than my own. I never made a 
picture to equal that one.” 

Pictures of farms and of the famous cave are 
not the only ones in Mr. Smith’s collection, 
however. He has made pictures of mountains, 
cities, beautiful homes, unusual formations of 
nature, machines, babies, animals, and_ birds. 
He also has a remarkable set of pictures of store- 
windows, all of them made at night with the 
lights aglow. Two of his pictures have won 
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prizes—one of $200 and another of $600. Many 
others have been given honorable mention in 
photographic contests. 

When asked where he obtained ideas for 
subjects, Mr. Smith replied: “I made a picture 
of everything that was interesting. Many of the 
pictures I sold, and many more I kept in my 
collection. However, there is one interesting 
subject which I failed to photograph,” he added 
significantly. “I was riding my bicycle along a 
country-road in the woods about dusk. There 
was a movement in the bushes along the road, 
and a pair of glowing eyes stared at me. My 
hair stood on end, and the pedals missed a 
stroke or two. I didn’t know what I had seen, 
but I did know one thing—I wanted to get near 
somebody, I didn’t care who. Speed-laws or no 
speed-laws, down the road I went as fast as my 
legs and wheels would go. So did the Thing. 
I was hitting about twenty-five miles an hour, 
when my mysterious companion leaped out into 
the road ahead of me. It was a wildcat. 

“From that spot to the nearest farm-house, 
which I later found was two miles away, I kept 
booing the big cat every time he tried to stop 
me. I got to the farm at last, and the cat slunk 
away. Yes sir, that was one interesting subject 
I never photographed. Why, I even forgot I 
ever had a camera.” 
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Photographing Against the Sun 


ROBERT T. POUND 


™1O long as a photographer obeys 
the manufacturer’s instructions to 
make pictures with the sun at his 
back, or coming over one shoulder, 

he will be comparatively free of 
souls caused by the sun doing things to the 
photographic emulsion that are not pictorial, 
or at least not faithful records. But, as soon as 
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across the light. As a result, the rays of the sun 
shine across the lens, if not directly into it. 
These rays, shining across the lens, strike lens- 
surfaces, or the mount-surfaces, and are reflected 
through the lens-system to the detriment of the 
picture being made. This fact has long been 
recognised by successful telephoto-workers. To 
overcome flatness of negatives caused by cross- 





THE SILVER-LINING 


one points his lens at or near the sun, all kinds 
of queer results may be expected. Fog, flat 
lighting, streaks, stars, and whole constellations 
are not beyond the power of an angry Sol, shining 
fiercely into a camera-lens. 

We know that light travels in straight lines. 
We also know that it can be reflected easily, 
even from black surfaces. Witness the use of 
polished, black floors by Douglas Fairbanks 
the “Thief of Bagdad”. The sun is the photo- 
grapher’s friend until he tries to work against it, 
and then the orb of day becomes a powerful 
enemy unless cunning is employed. 

Most lenses in common use to-day cover an 
angle of about sixty degrees. Very few cameras 
have any protection for the lens against the 
sidelights, which are often the cause of flat 
negatives when the camera is so pointed as to 
photograph desirable long shadows or pictures 
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lights, they fit to their lens a hood which extends 
just as far as the field of view will allow. Because 
of the small angle of view included by the usual 
telephoto-lens—ten to fifteen degrees—the hood 
can be much deeper than a sixty-degree angle 
lens would allow, and so effectually cuts off all 
side-reflections. 

In photographing against the sun, or nearly so, 
one is recommended to hold a cap or similar 
opaque article so that the shadow falls on the 
lens. This is satisfactory as a makeshift; but 
a permanent hood can be made that will remove 
much of the uncertainty of against-the-sun 
pictures. Simply take a piece of soft, dull, black 
leather, like an old shoe-top, and sew it into a 
shape like a napkin ring so that it fits securely 
on the front of the lens. If the hood is too long, 
it will cut off some of the light-rays and spoil 
the edges of the pictures. By looking through 
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THE PROMISE 


the groundglass or through the open back one 
can see just how long the hood may be made 
without interfering with the picture. The hood 
can be carried in the pocket and adjusted when 
needed, although its constant use is a good plan 
for the photographer to follow. 

Equipped with this hood, one is prepared to 
make pictures almost directly against the source 
of illumination, although, of course, a picture 
of the sun unshaded by clouds or the horizon- 
atmosphere will still show unwelcome results. 
It is interesting to note the strength of various 
lights when compared with an ordinary gas- 
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BRILLIANCE 


ROBERT T. POUND 


flame, which is taken as one for a basis of com- 


parison. 
rE aaa 
Magnesium-ribbon....... — 
Diffused daylight.......... a. oo 
Electric light........... a 
Direct sunlight. . . sve a ooenyn 


These figures, taken from an old International 
Annual of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, 
show just why the sun records so violently on 
photographic emulsions, and also the great 
difference between sunlight and diffused daylight, 
a difference that is hardly appreciated by our 
eye with its automatic diaphragm, which can 
adjust itself to a direct look at the sun or the 
darkness of the proverbial squaw’s pocket. 

To build the interior of our cameras so that 
they are like the aforementioned squaw’s pocket 
is the ambition of manufacturers. The inside 
surfaces are kept as black and as dull as paint 
and stain will allow. In addition, many good 
cameras have corrugated metal or wood-parts 
wherever there is likelihood of light being reflected 
to the detriment of the desired picture. Some of 
the success of the modern semi-telephoto lenses 
is due to an advanced knowledge of methods of 
trapping stray reflections. Because of these 
features, and the careful manufacture of to-day, 
pictures can be obtained—with the exercise of a 
little caution and the use of a hood and ‘shade 
when necessary—more neafly against the sun 
than ever before. 
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The pictures which accompany this article 
are intended to show that the precautions 
mentioned will enable .one to obtain sharp 
pictures of good contrast even gainst the desires 
of Old Sol. In no one of the examples was the 
lens more than sixty degrees away from the sun, 
which angle would give flatness in most cases if no 
shade or hood had been employed. 

In order to obtain full exposure of a negative 


made against the sun, one should allow more 
exposure than would be given under normal 
lighting-conditions, depending upon the subject 
and its reflecting-ability to show the increase 
necessary, if any. With a little care, in the 
matter of shading and exposure, one can obtain 
in his photographs unusual lighting-effects that 
well repay the extra effort that has to be made 
to obtain against-the-light effects. 


The Rapid Production of Photographs 


W. G. CLOWES 


HERE are many occasions when a 
photographer requires to produce 
“ia finished photograph in a very 
short time. It is very pleasant, for 
instance, when the family-gather- 
ing has been photographed, to be able to hand 
around finished prints for inspection within 
half-an-hour, and it is equally as useful when 
one has exposed a plate on a likely “press” 
subject, and desires to submit photographs of it 
to the newspapers with all possible speed. 

The first thing is to develop the plate. This is 
done more quickly than usual by using a strong 
developer which will save a minute or two. As 
soon as development is complete the negative 
is placed into a strong solution of hypo, where 
it will fix rapidly. As soon as fixing is com- 
plete, the negative is given a short rinse under 
the tap. Prints can now be made from the 
negative in its wet state, or it can. be dried 
quickly and then used for printing-purposes. 

If it is desired to print from the negative in 
the wet state it should be immersed in a tray 
which contains clean water, and a piece of 
bromide paper placed in contact with it while 
under the water. Both are then lifted out of the 
dish and placed with the negative, glass-side 
downwards, onto a piece of clean blotting- 
paper which is then folded over. A roller squee- 
gee is then passed over the blotting-paper and 
all the surplus moisture is driven from between 
the negative and paper. The negative and paper 
can then be taken from beneath the blotting- 
paper and placed upon a table with the bromide 
paper underneath the negative. A lighted match 
is then held at a distance of six inches over the 
negative and kept waving over the plate. A 
few seconds’ exposure will suffice and the print 
is ready for development. An enlargement can 
also be made from a damp negative. 

The method of printing from a dry negative is 
much safer and it is this method that the writer 
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prefers, as the time taken in drying the plate will 
require only five minutes. Two methods are 
available and they are both efficient. They are 
as follows: After the negative has been rinsed, 
it is either surface-blotted or left to drain for a 
few minutes while other operations are carried 
out. It is then placed in a tray which contains 
methylated spirit and allowed to soak for two 
minutes, after which time it can be taken out 
and stood on a shelf, where it will dry rapidly. 
The method of wiping off the surplus spirit is not 
recommended here, as the writer finds that the 
negative is apt to dry unevenly when so treated. 
The other method is to place the negative straight 
from the washing water into a bath containing 
formalin, one part to water nine parts. After 
three minutes in the formalin bath the negative 
can be taken out and held over the flame from 
a gas-ring, where it will dry in a few minutes. 
Nervous readers can rest assured that the film 
will not melt, and if the plate is kept on the 
move while over the gas-ring there will be no 
danger of cracking the glass. So much for the 
negative. Now for drying the print. 

Any of the methods advocated above can be 
utilised to dry the print. It can be immersed 
in methylated spirit and allowed-to dry, or it 
can be placed in a formalin-bath and dried by 
heat. A method which is becoming popular is 
to place the print in methylated spirit, and when 
removed from the spirit it is stuck onto a long, 
steel knitting-needle or similar support. A 
lighted match is then applied to one corner of 
the print. This seems rather a drastic method, 
but it will be found that in practice the spirit 
will burn off, leaving the print practically dry. 

Nothing has been written as to glazing the 
prints. If they are wanted in a hurry nothing 
can be gained by glazing them, as the time 
required for the prints to dry, without expensive 
apparatus, would take much too long. 

The New Photographer (Liver pool). 
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Instantaneous Exposures by Flashlight 


A. R. HAZARD 


JHE amateur who has photographed 
a subject in a sunlit window, or 
has attempted an interior which 
included sunlight, has doubtless 
felt the need of something more 
than reflectors to relieve the extreme contrast 
of such lighting. One solution of this problem 
is to operate the shutter at a speed sufficiently 
fast to correctly expose the sunlight and at 
the same time ignite the amount of flashpowder 
which will properly expose the darker areas of 
the picture. This may be done very easily 
by using an electric switch of the type shown 
in the illustrations. 

From the ““T”’ connection, figure I, one tube 
leads to the shutter-pump of the camera, one 
to the electric switch which operates either a 
home-made jump-spark igniter or a_ simple 
short-circuit igniter, and the third to a bulb 
which operates the camera-shutter and the 








FIGURE I 


switch simultaneously. One wishing to make a 
switch of this type needs only an old “Diamond 
H” or similar snap switch, a coil-spring from 
the valve of a bicycle-tire, a small sheet of 
metal, a little solder and an old shutter-pump, 
many of which may be found in the attics of any 
neighborhood. 

First, take out the center-post of the switch, 
remove the spring and reassemble the other 
parts. A small, curved plate of metal is then 
drilled and placed under one of the terminals 
(see Figure II), where it is held securely by the 
bolts which hold the terminal post. This plate 
may be insulated with isinglass so that it will 
not take the current from the terminal, or one 
wire may be attached to the center-post instead. 
Two small pieces of bent wire are soldered, one 
to the metal plate and the other to one blade of 
the switch, where they serve as hooks to hold 
the bicycle valve-spring which breaks the circuit 
when the bulb is released. After the shutter- 
pump is soldered in position, as shown in figure 
II, and a hole is cut in the switch-cap for the 
pump, the key is replaced and the switch is 
complete. In figure I a billiard-cue tip is 
substituted for the key. If one wishes to hang 
the switch on a tripod or elsewhere, it may be 
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A—SOCKET-PLUG 
D—CAMERA SHUTTER 


screwed to a small wooden base fitted with a 
screw-eye. 

The construction of this switch is not a matter 
of delicate adjustments, as might be supposed. 
The tension of the spring and the exact position 
of the pump are not particularly important 
if they work freely. Neither does it matter 
if the tube leading from the ““T”’ tube connection 
to the switch and the one leading from the ““T”’ 
to.the camera-shutter are of different lengths. 

Figure III is a simple plan of the wiring for 
this system, showing how two flash-lamps may 
be used when desired for firelight or other double- 
lighting effects. The principle on which the 
flash-lamps are made is a short circuit produced 
by placing a piece of No. 1 fuse-wire across the 
ends of the electric wires, which are fastened 
about an inch apart over a piece of asbestos in 
a shallow metal pan. The dimensions of this 
pan should be about one inch wide’ and eight 
or ten inches long. 

Besides solving the amateur’s problem in 
making window-studies, this arrangement will 
be found a great convenience in making por- 
traits. Since the photographer has nothing to 
operate except the bulb, he is free to give his 


B—ELECTRIC SWITCH 





FIGURE III 


C—SHORT CIRCUIT IGNITER 


E—‘‘T’’ RUBBER TUBE CONNECTION F—BULB 


entire attention to the pose and expression of 
his subject and to the proof-lighting. He may 
wait as long as is necessary for the desired effect 
without fear of double exposure of a white 
collar, as is possible when the shutter is left 
open on a time-exposure; for in this case the 
shutter is not opened until the bulb is pressed 
and then only for an instant. 

All instantaneous exposures of 1/25 second 
and faster operate perfectly within the duration 
of the flash. Of course, slower shutter-speeds 
may be used; but since the duration of the flash 
is about 1/25 second, their use is unnecessary, 
unless needed for the daylight part of the picture. 
The writer obtains fully timed portraits with 
10 grains of flashpowder, F/4.5, 1/25, on Super- 
speed Portrait Film. 

It is obvious that this equipment is admirably 
adapted to the making of indoor action-pictures. 
Athletics ordinarily require about 1/300 second 
exposure at a distance of twenty-five feet to 
stop motion. For such work, Graflex or other 
emulsion having a speed of H & D 400 is rec- 
ommended. As the shutter-speed is increased, 
the amount of powder used must be correspond- 
ingly increased. 
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Individuality 


LTHOUGH photography, as a pastime, is 
based ordinarily on the desire of the 
camera-user to record in permanent form that 
which pleases the eye or appeals to personal 
sympathy, the mechanical means to achieve this 
end has never presented serious difficulties. It 
is the modern simplified methods that have pro- 
duced the present enormous number of devotees 
which began with the advent of George Eastman’s 
all-conquering Kodak. There was no thought in 
the minds of the majority of enthusiasts to do 
more than produce technically satisfactory prints 
on the prevailing printing-mediums. At first— 
when nearly all workers practised virtually the 
same technical methods, and produced results 
which in workmanship were very much alike— 
such a thing as individuality in expression or 
treatment was little heard of. He who could pro- 
duce a photograph that was uniformly clear in 
definition and free of technical defects, was 
treated with respect and considered an expert, 
notwithstanding that his methods were entirely 
mechanical. To be sure, artistic composition was 
recognised and appreciated; but as this merit 
characterised the work of many practitioners, it 
was almost impossible to differentiate between the 
pictures of hundreds of technically admirable 
workers, although not a few of them won na- 
tional fame. Among the master-photographers, 
fifty years ago, whose work in portraiture has not 
been surpassed for artistic comprehension and 
technical perfection, were Rocher, Landy, Gute- 
kunst and Sarony. Although each employed the 
wetplate-method, the same printing-medium— 
albumenised paper—and virtually the same sys- 
tem of lighting the sitter, each succeeded in giving 
his portraits an artistic individuality that was at 
once distinctive and pleasing. The connoisseur 
could easily distinguish the work of one from that 
of another. The work of these eminent photo- 
graphers was regarded as standard and, naturally, 
resulted in numerous imitators, but only so far as 
lighting, posing and general workmanship was 
concerned. The consequence was that techni- 
cally good photographers, without an expressed 
individuality, was the general rule, everywhere— 
not only in the large cities, but in small towns. 
There were comparatively few portraitists and 
landscapists of outstanding artistic merit. This 


condition of almost monotonous uniformity—or 
mediocrity, to be exact—was finally succeeded by 
an era of artistic interpretation—an epoch-mak- 
ing advance due to the efforts of certain enthu- 
siastic amateurs in Europe and America. In 
England, it was Julia Margaret Cameron who 
first broke down the bars of conventionalism and 
created portraits of unusual breadth and force, as 
exemplified by her portrait of the poet Tennyson. 
The nearly simultaneous movement, however, 
occurred some years later, when Horsley Hinton, 
J. Craig Annan, William Crooke and others, in 
England, and Edward Steichen, Gertrude Kise- 
bier and several others—under the inspiring lead- 
ership of Alfred Stieglitz —in America, promul- 
gated the new photography and worked ardently 
and persistently to establish it on a firm and per- 
manent foundation. As the intelligent art-lover, 
who is familiar with the works of the great 
masters in painting—through visits to the art- 
museums of Europe—recognises and can describe 
the individual style of each great artist, the pho- 
tographic connoisseur can distinguish the work of 
one pictorial worker in photography from that of 
another. When the critical observer first beheld a 
landscape by Horsley Hinton, he was impressed 
by the dignity and beauty of the subject, the force 
and breadth of treatment and the luminous, 
atmospheric quality. The picture had a style 
peculiarly its own. It was original, telling, dis- 
tinctive. Thereafter, whenever he beheld a print 
by the same artist, he knew that it was a Hinton. 
Who is there among our camera-devotees who, 
having visited the photographic salons held in 
America, fails to recognise a Misonne, a White- 
head, a Mortimer, a Macnaughtan, or a Chaffee 
the moment he sees one? Some pictorialists man- 
ifest their personality in their work, which is 
forceful or weak, sane or erratic, clear or confused 
—in character and degree according to the indi- 
vidual’s artistic temperament and technical skill. 
A prominent American professional habitually 
emphasises the nature of his customers’ particular 
calling. In attitude and expression, the portrait 
proclaims the sitter’s profession, be it that of a 
clergyman, a banker, a merchant, a physician or 
an artist. At the same time, it expresses the 
photographer's own forceful individuality or style, 
and assumes the quality of striking distinction. 
What a lesson for our pictorial workers! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ErA MaGazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pooto-Era Picture Exutisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Landscape with Clouds 
Closed July 31, 1924 

First Prize: William N. Misuraca. 
Second Prize: William S. Davis. 
Third Prize: Stanley A. Tompkins. 

Honorable Mention: Geo. W. Case; Emile C. Hall; 
Dorothy Jarvis; Hiromu Kira; Nelson C. D. Martin; 
Ralph F. Pratt; Walter H. Reuleaux; John O. Scudder; 
W. Stelcik. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


**Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

“‘Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

“* Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
**Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Subjects for Competition—1925 


*“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
** Child-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
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FIRST 





TOWARD EVENING 
WILLIAM N. MISURACA 


PRIZE—LANDSCAPE 


WITH CLOUDS 











PASSING CLOUDS 


SECOND PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH CLOUDS 


Advanced Workers 


THEMATIC originality, force of expression and breadth 
of treatment are the dominating traits of William N. 
Misuraca’s first-prize interpretation of the subject, 
“Landscape with Clouds”. Ordinarily, I object to 
densely black areas in landscape-photographs, particu- 
larly when, as obvious technical defects, they are out 
of harmony with the view which is in a high key. 
Although they are the result of underexposure, they can 
usually be corrected and thus acquire some semblance 
to their original appearance. If the worker has the 
necessary skill, he can work a suggestion of detail in 
the featureless spaces of an undertimed negative. In 
“Toward Evening”, the artist has deliberately timed 
his exposure with the intention of heightening the 
impression of approaching darkness, consequently the 
entire picture is in a suitably low key; only small areas 
of lingering light in the sky serve to give the needed 
contrast, as they help to suggest the gathering gloom. 
The conception of the picture is masterful. Only an 
artist, and a lover of nature endowed with deep feeling 
could have chosen so impressive a theme, and _pre- 
sented it replete with imagination and mystery. The 


design is novel and the composition superb. The main 





WILLIAM S. DAVIS 





of the 
picture-area; but the eye of the beholder lingers among 
the stately trees, while not unconscious of the vanishing 


interest is in the sky, away from the center 


outline of the hill-top. As a technician, Mr. Misuracs 
compels our admiration. It enables.him to stamp his 
picture with a distinctive individuality—an accom- 
plishment which forms the subject of my editorial, this 
month. 

Data: Exposure made in California; March, 4 p.m.; 
R. B. Graflex, fitted with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 used at 
full opening; K2 ray-filter; 1/25 second; Panchromatic 
plate; developed in tank with Metol-Hydro; enlarged 
on Wellington Bromoil paper: inked in with inks of his 
own make. 

In “Passing Clouds”, William S. Davis seems to 
have divided his attention equally between landscape 
and the sky. Mr. Davis is always the artist, except 
when, as a writer on pictorial photography, he shows 
illustrations of what not to do. Here, the foreground is 
made of great boulders—a spot presumably near the 
eastern end of Long Island, N.Y., his home and the 
scene of most of his artistic activities. What might be 
called the middle distance—a beautifully curving line 
of woods—seems unusually dark, and comes in sharp, 
abrupt contact with the bright clouds, which form 
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APPROACHING STORM 
THIRD 


singularly beautiful masses and are, according to the 
artist’s data, in the original negative. Why this wooded 
mass is so dark and without detail—leaving, as it does, 
the foreground in a less low key—is a subject that 
puzzles me. The spacing of the picture is admirable. 
Nothing less can be expected from this accomplished 
artist. 

Data: October, 10.30 a.m.; bright sun; 244 x 34 
Conley Jr. camera equipped with 44-inch R. R. lens; 
used at stop F/11; Ingento ray-filter “A”; Ansco 
Speedex Film; print, enlargement on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide, Grade E, Rough Lustre. 

In “Approaching Storm” the clouds are inclined to 
dwarf the landscape. The effect is dramatic, the thun- 
derclouds forming two imposing masses, so that the 
picture can hardly be said to conform to the classifica- 
tion, “Landscape with Clouds”. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Tompkins’ effort impressed the jury by reason of its 
striking and well-executed design. Here, again, the 
mistake was made of sacrificing the landscape in favor 
of the sky, with the result that the former has retained 
only its outline. The color-screen, or ray-filter, is use- 
ful in its place; but in the present instance and perhaps, 
elsewhere, it has over-corrected the view—unless it 
was the intention of the photographer to emphasise 
the cloud-filled sky. One of less intensity might have 
served the purpose better. Perhaps, on another occa- 
sion—if so desired—the present dark, opaque masses 
may be made to appear with gradation or detail. 

Data: September 20, 1923; bright sun; Graflex 
camera with Kodak Anastigmat F/4.5 lens; 61-inch 
focal length; stop, F/5.6; K@ filter; 1/35 second; 
Panchromatic film; pyro-soda; direct enlargement on 
Old Master surface Bromide paper (E. K. Co.). 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 








Corks and Stoppers 


LarGE numbers of hints to remove stuck stoppers 
have been published—most of them efficacious in some 
instances and all of them failing in really bad cases, 





STANLEY A, TOMPKINS 
PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH CLOUDS 


says a writer in The Amateur Photographer. When 
placing the thumb against the stopper on one side, 
and briskly tapping the other side with another stopper, 
has failed, and an attempt has been made to dissolve 
or loosen the material causing the jamb with hot 
water or oil placed on the join between the stopper 
and the bottle, patience is usually exhausted; and 
it is cheaper to break the bottle than to waste further 
time. 

For the future, prevention is better than cure. 
The stopper should be lightly vaselined, or, with some 
materials, a cork and not a stopper should be used. 

When a cork can be used, its porosity should be 
counteracted. Everyone has noticed how a piece of 
waxed or hard paper is generally placed around the 
cork of a bottle in which some dry chemical is sold. 
If a corkscrew is used on the cork, the hole made by 
it should be stopped with sealing-wax. To prevent 
air getting through, there is nothing better than a 
small piece of the tissue used for dry-mounting, put 
over the mouth of the bottle, and pushed in by the 
cork. If the material is not to be used for some time, 
it is worth sealing the whole with celluloid-varnish, 
made by dissolving old films in amyl acetate. 


Negatives that Fail when Enlarged 


UnsuiTaB_e for enlarging are: 1. Hard negatives 
with clear-glass shadows and dense highlights; 2. 
Those out of focus and with broken contours; 3. Foggy 
negatives, which would make an enlarged picture too 
dark; 4. Negatives with scratches on the coating. 
With films, polishing the scratched portion with a 
liquid metal polish may help; 5. Negatives that have 
been strengthened with uranium, as a very slight 
strengthening with this salt is apt to make the enlarge- 
ment excessively hard. In this case, there is also the 
danger of the formation of spots; with sublimate 
strengthening there is no danger of affecting the grain. 
6. Negatives that have been much retouched, if 
enlarging is done with a condensing-lens.—Exchange. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1924 


One of our good friends, who very kindly acted upon 
our invitation to send in suggestions for competition 
subjects, seems to feel that the Domestic Pet Com- 
petition is a bit childish. It is the very word he uses. 
Now, with all due respect, I do not believe that he 
really means what he says. I am more inclined to 
assume that he refers to the dressing up pets in all 
manner of costumes, making dogs smoke pipes, and 
having kittens attired in doll’s clothing. If I am cor- 
rect in this assumption, then I do agree that such a 
competition would be childish and not in accordance 
with our own dignity or that of our pets. To be sure, 
the makers of calendars, greeting-cards and postcards 
do use pictures of animals and birds in many grotesque 
and, sometimes, amusing poses; but in our competi- 
tions we ask that all pets be photographed, not as 
curiosities or freaks, but as our friends who live with 
us, and who ask and deserve our respect and love. 

It is rare to find a person who does not respond to 
the appeal of a pet. To be sure, some prefer a dog to 
a cat or a canary to a turtle. However, there are 
comparatively few who do not like some sort of pet 
in the home. The camerist may admire handsome 
buildings, revel in the ever-changing moods of the sea 
and devote his time to the marvels of photo-micro- 
graphy; but when it comes to his pets—there is heart- 
interest! One outstanding feature about the photo- 
graphy of pets is that it is based on attachment and 
not solely on pictorial interest. The photographic 
portrayal of that which is dear to the photographer 
usually calls forth his best artistic and technical skill. 
It matters little whether the pet is a canary, turtle, 
goldfish, rabbit, parrot, cat, dog, calf, colt or chicken— 
there is no question that it fills its own niche in the 
hearts of the household. There are persons who be- 
little the affection and care bestowed upon pets; but 
give me the man who can win a dog’s devotion in pref- 
erence to one who cannot. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to photograph 
a pet, if no attention be paid to the composition or 
appeal of the picture. At the outset, it will be well 
for contestants to remember that this competition 
does not call for record-photographs of domestic pets. 
There must be appeal, and it must not be artificial. 

It does not follow that the Domestic-Pets competi- 
tion must be confined to those usually kept in the house; 
it may include pets kept on the farm or estate. How- 
ever, such animals must be pets, not merely domesti- 
vated animals. An intelligent horse may become just 
as great a pet as a cat or a dog. Even raccoons, foxes 
and pheasants have been known to become great pets. 
In short—any animal, bird or reptile or fish that has 
been made a pet, is eligible to have its picture sent to 
this competition. However, remember that such 
pictures must make an appeal to the beholder, and 
not represent merely a commercial record. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on some little trick 
or habit that is out of the ordinary. 

If unusual combinations of animals are obtainable, 
a pet—such as a raccoon, cub-bear, fox or deer—offers 





excellent opportunities to the intelligent camerist. The 
very fact that these animals are more often wild than 
tame, is an entreaty that few can resist. Although 
the animals hold the interest of themselves, it is just 
as important as ever to use care with regard to pic- 
torial composition. Try to avoid a background of 
clapboards, shingles, bricks, picket fences and other 
vertical and horizontal lines. A clump of bushes, a 
flower-bed, a wheat-field may be utilised to advantage. 

There is one important point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better fitted than others 
to manage animals successfully. Unless the camerist 
can make friends with the pet to be photographed, 
his chances of success are reduced to a minimum. No 
animal will act or appear natural if it is frightened or 
distrustful. Sometimes, personality alone is respon- 
sible for the restiveness of pets; and, whenever this is 
found to be the case, the camerist had better seek other 
subjects. I do not mean to imply that the camerist’s 
personality is repellent, but rather that his physical 
or mental characteristics are such as to arouse fear or 
suspicion. Some of the most refined and likable people 
have an aversion to cats and dogs; and usually the 
cats and dogs reciprocate heartily. Fortunately, in 
most cases there is harmony, and the camerist can 
devote his entire attention to his willing, although 
somewhat unruly, subject. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-camera is best suited 
to the photography of domestic pets. The invaluable 
advantage of being able to watch the subject up to 
the moment of exposure enables the photographer to 
obtain the best and most natural results. Of course, 
other types of cameras may be used successfully. I 
do not mean to imply that they cannot be used; how- 
ever, the fact remains that the reflecting-camera is 
the best adapted to the subjects under discussion. 
Next in utility are those cameras that are equipped 
with a groundglass focusing-back. These permit the 
camerist to focus accurately and to compose the back- 
grounds; but with regard to catching the psychological 
moment—that is out of the question; for by the time 
the plateholder is inserted, the subject’s position is 
apt to change. In using a camera of this type, the 
most satisfactory method is to focus and compose the 
background, then insert the filled plateholder, remove 
the slide, and then, with the wire-release or bulb in 
hand, await the desired position of the subject. Roll- 
film cameras and other types that have no groundglass 
focusing-back must be focused on a given point as 
accurately as possible by scale, and the subject must 
be placed at this point in order to register sharply 
at the moment of exposure. A direct-view finder is 
of great assistance although, obviously, it cannot have 
control over the focus. To sum up the question of 
cameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there is 
no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other cameras may be used successfully, 
provided that the focus, exposure and composition are 
carefully co-ordinated. Perhaps, the greatest asset 
of all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that, 
I mean the ability to meet the unexpected problems 
that arise inevitably in this branch of photography. 
There are all kinds of little expedients that may be 
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U. M. SCHMIDT 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


used to gain a point, and the intelligent camerist should 
be alive to each and every one of them. Only by 
quick thinking and alertness on the part of the photo- 
grapher can success be achieved. 

The ideal method to photograph pets is the one 
with which the camerist waits for the subject to assume 
a natural pose in natural surroundings. Many cam- 
erists attempt to use force. By that I mean that they 
pick up a kitten or puppy, take it out of doors in the 
sun, try to make it look cunning, and end the farce 
by obtaining a picture that has no merit other than 
that possessed by a record-picture. Let me assure the 
reader that no successful domestic-pet picture can be 
made, unless the subject is natural, unafraid and in 
its natural environment. After all, these require- 
ments ensure the truthfulness of the picture and are 
the factors in its technical and artistic make-up that 
cause it to appeal to the beholder. In short, it rings 
true; and that is what every picture that we make 
should do. 

There is a common bond between all lovers of 
animals and bird-life; and this, added to our mutual 
interest in photography, should make this competition 
more popular than ever for those that send prints, 
for those that judge them and, finally, for those that 
see the prize-winning pictures in PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE. Let this be a mutually enjoyable and profitable 
competition. Our standards are high and we expect 
our contributors to aim high; but that does not mean 
that we fail to appreciate the work and effort behind 
every print. We have a large, friendly group of ama- 


teur and professional workers whom it is good to know 
and we encourage our new readers to join us in this 
pleasant circle of friends. 

We are especially eager to encourage the beginner and 
the man or woman who has been hesitating to send 
prints to our competitions. What there is that is so 
terrifying about mailing a picture to a competition, 
I am unable to say. If this apparent fear is the result 
of dreading what the jury is going to do with the print, 
then I am frank to say that our present system of 
judging pictures needs attention. I have been trying 
to make it clear that so far as the Puoto-Era Jury is 
concerned, it is instructed to build rather than destroy. 
To be sure, errors in composition should be pointed 
out and improvements in methods of working sug- 
gested; but all such criticism and suggestion can be 
made constructive, stimulating and encouraging. So 
far as PHoto-ErA MAGaAztINeE is concerned, we desire 
that all our readers and subscribers shall grow in 
photographic strength and success; and, to that end, 
we hope to eliminate the thought of dread or fear 
from those who would really like to send in prints and 
enjoy the benefits of our monthly discussions in the 
magazine and by personal letter. After all, why 
make one of the best hobbies and professions in the 
world cold, hard and unattractive by building up 
arbitrary rules which are transgressed at one’s peril. 
No, let us keep photography clean, human and filled 
with the riches of art and science. Let there be life 
and happiness about our competitions, great or small. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PxHoro-Era Macazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous’’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era Macazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1924 


First Prize: Ronald R. Mills. 
Second Prize: Sukezo Takayoshi. 
Honorable Mention: Garnet E. Jacques. 


a 


The Value of Exchanging Experiences 


THE season of photographic retrospection is at 
hand. Some beginners will have reason to feel proud 
of their efforts and some others will try to avoid any 
reference to their photographic activities of the past 
summer. It is to be regretted that so much money, 
time and effort has to be wasted every year by snap- 
shooters. I refer to those vacationists who hurry 
away to the mountains or seashore; buy a camera 
without giving the salesman time enough to explain 
its manipulation; make pictures late in the day, or 
of subjects at high speed; tip the camera up or down 
to include everything possible on the film or plate; 
and, like as not, hold the camera with one finger 
over the lens in the general excitement of making a 
group-picture. This type of beginner makes exposures 
recklessly, rushes to the nearest drug-store or photo- 
finisher and demands twenty-four-hour service, whether 
it be good, bad or indifferent. At length when he 
does get the prints—most of which are out of focus, 
show motion, lack sufficient exposure and reveal no 
attempt at composition—he hurries back to his friends, 
who appear to be delighted with pictures of them- 
selves and others who are really unrecognizable. There 
is much laughing—giggling among the young ladies— 
and the incident is closed. As soon as this beginner 
returns to his business-duties, the camera is packed 
away and forgotten for another year; an album filled 
with a miscellaneous collection of prints—which are 
splendid examples of how not to make a picture— 
adorns the library-table and photography, so far as 
he is concerned, is a closed incident. 

Then we have another type of beginner who may be 
a bit slower and who may seem to require a long time 
to master the manipulation of his camera. He may 
take a whole morning to make six pictures. In fact, 
he may go so far as to wait for a cloud to come along 
so that his picture will not have a “bald-headed”’ 
sky! Again, the light may not be coming from the 
right direction and he will visit the same place a number 
of times until he finds the conditions suited to his idea 
of what he wishes to make into a picture. He, too, 
makes pictures of his friends and incidents of his 
vacation-days; but always he insists upon the necessary 
time to do the best possible work. Some may call 
him too particular and others may refer to him as 
“that crank”. The fact remains that this beginner is 
the one who may justly take pride in the album which 
lies upon his library-table. Some may say that taking 
photography so seriously robs one of all the pleasure 
and spontaneity. Well, may I ask why carry a camera 
about with which one does not and cannot make 
presentable pictures? Why own a motor-car that one 
cannot drive or why buy a set of golf-ciubs one cannot 
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THE FLAME-TEST 


use? For a number of years I have been trying to 
find out why people will take the necessary time to 
master any other sport or hobby, except photography. 

It seems to me that the frank interchange of photo- 
graphic experiences between beginners and advanced 
photographers would result in a great amount of 
good. Even two beginners, who will discuss their 
photographic problems together, may help each 
other to avoid certain pitfalls in composition or 
technique. Often, there is a reserve between camera- 
users which is unfortunate, to say the least. Whether 
this is due to a shrinking from the possible criticism 
of others or to a feeling of unwillingness to share 
photographic experiences with others, I am unable 
to say. Surely, there should be no such thing as 
professional jealousy between beginners. There is 
plenty of room for us all in business and in the arts, 
provided we have something that merits the space 
assigned to us by an all-wise Providence. 

What really suggested this little article was the 
very helpful and illuminating heart-to-heart talks 
that I have been having of late with beginners, ad- 
vanced amateurs and professional photographers from 
many parts of the country. Among these were many 
subscribers who stopped off in Wolfeboro on their 
way to the White Mountains, Maine, Canada and the 
Adirondacks. Each one had a different problem. 
On several occasions it was possible to get these visitors 
together and spend a delightful evening discussing all 


RONALD R. MILLS 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


manner of photographic problems from those that 
beset the beginner to those that confront the exper- 
ienced professional. Then, too, we had camera-club 
presidents with us and we all learned much of the 
troubles of camera-clubs in general, and some in 
particular. What a pleasure and a benefit it was to 
meet these lovers of photography and how helpful 
such informal gatherings would be if carried out by 
beginners in their own circle of friends. 

Let me suggest that those who read these lines make 
the attempt to get in touch with as many friends or 
acquaintances as possible, arrange an informal meet- 
ing, bring along the season’s harvest of prints and 
then, in a good-natured, friendly manner, talk over 
the obstacles overcome and the successes achieved, 
but let not the failures be overlooked, for by them we 
often learn more than by our successes. If one has a 
clever little method to overcome the exposure-problem 
let him share it; if another has a new method to use 
an enlarging-camera, let him explain it to the others. 
No one ever lost anything by sharing experiences or 
helping others. The world may question this state- 
ment; but remember the law, written in the heavens, 
which states that the good you do to others will return 
to you a hundredfold—perhaps not always in this 
world; but come back it does, someday. Hence, let 
us be ready and willing to exchange our photographic 
experiences and be a bit helpful to beginners. 

A. H. BrearpsLey. 
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EARLY SPRING 


SECOND 


Beginners’ Competition 


Ronap R. MIs is to be praised for his choice of 
subject, “The Flame-Test”. It is a delightful composi- 
tion. There are no distracting objects about, and 
one may enjoy looking at the girl-student at work 
with perfect ease. The plainness of the setting is 
no indication of the photographer’s lack of re- 
sourcefulness; far from it. The apartment where 
the subject is diligently making a test, is a university 
chemical laboratory. The attitude of the subject is 
natural, easy and artistic. There is nothing forced 
or affected about it. The lighting is exceptionally 
good, with the possible exception of the strong light 
on the neck and on the dress (lower left corner of 
the picture). The sheets of white paper which lie 
in front of the girl are slightly subdued in tone and 
are not seriously objectionable. The model is well- 
placed in the picture-area and the objects before her 
perform the function of balance quietly and effectively. 
The short black line which darts in at the right may be 
a minor feature of this part of the laboratory and does 
not offend. Altogether, this is one of the most success- 
ful subjects that has graced the Beginners’ Competi- 
tion in a long time. 

Data: University Chemical Laboratory; May, 1923; 
East window 5 feet back of subject; sky-light 25 feet 
in front of her; 14 teaspoonful of flashpowder behind 
camera; 634-inch lens F/6.3; stop, F/8; shutter set 
at 1 second and flash made as shutter clicked; Eastman 
N. C. roll-film; pyro-elon; print, Azo E No. 2; elon- 
hydro. 

The artistic perception and intent of Sukezo Tak- 
ayoshi, in his “Early Spring’ merited recognition. 
He had a superabundance of material to deal with, 
which included the perpetually objectionable tele- 
graph-pole. The print (an enlargement) was very 
attractive, but as a reduced reproduction it looks less 
impressive, which is no fault of the halftone-process. 
Although made on a sunny day, there is no play of 
light and shade, which circumstance deprives the 


SUKEZO TAKAYOSHI 
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view of animation and perspective. Generous trim- 
ming at the right would tend toward improvement; 
but as the exit is not very assertive, little would be 
gained. The artist is in the making and, with his 
eye directed toward subjects that are promising, he 
should continue his camera-efforts, but select simpler 
motives. 

Data: April 20, 7 a.m., 1924; Auto Graflex Jr. 244 
x 3144; B. & L. Zeiss Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/8; 
1/50 second; bright day; Eastman Film Pack. 

W.rrep A. FReNcuH. 
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How to Make a Focusing-Screen 


WHEN a focusing-screen is broken, it is not always 
easy to find a piece of glass which has a fine enough 
grain to replace it. The simplest way out of the 
difficulty is to grind the glass yourself. This can be 
done easily if you take two spoiled negatives of the 
right size. Clean off the films, and grind the surfaces 
with fine emery-powder, the kind sold as knife-powder 
is suitable. Fasten one of the plates of glass to a flat 
board with tacks or brads, the heads of which should 
be slightly lower than the surface of the glass which 
they hold in position. A little knife-powder is dusted 
over the glass and sprinkled with water and the other 
plate of glass placed on the top of it. The two surfaces 
are then ground together and if you spread out your 
fingers, you can make the pressure equal over the whole 
surface. This is important, as uneven pressure cracks 
the glasses. As both surfaces are in contact with the 
powder, the two glasses are ground at the same time. 
Immediately the glasses begin to stick, sprinkle the 
bottom glass with water and if necessary, add a little 
more powder. Focusing-glasses made by this method 
possess a very fine grain and are very much superior 
to the glass which is usually sold for the purpose. 

Joun B. Roswicx. 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 











When are Plates Fully Fixed? 


MM. Lumiére AND SeEYEWETZ have _ recently 
investigated the fixing of photographic plates; that is, 
they have determined the time necessary for complete 
fixing with the help of sulphide. First they sought to 
find out whether the disappearance of the white color 
from the emulsion in a fresh fixing-bath is really a sign 
that the whole of the haloid silver-salt is removed, or 
whether a still longer time in the fixing-bath is necessary. 
A number of regular plates were immersed separately 
in 100 cc. of fresh 20 per cent. hypo for each 5 x 7 
plate cut in halves. One half was taken out as soon 
as the coating was clear and was washed for three 
hours in running water. The other half was left in the 
fixer for double the time of the first half and was then 
washed the same as the first. Both were now treated 
with a 5 per cent. solution of sodium-sulphide, again 
washed, dried and tested together against a white 
background: both halves were found to be absolutely 
free of coloration. This test was applied to several 
plates with the same result; which shows that as soon 
as a plate is perfectly clear it is to be considered as 
fully fixed 

Another series of tests was made which showed 
that plates fixed in 20 per cent. hypo, which contains 
increasing quantities of silver-bromide—from 5 to 60 
grammes—were fogged. The content of 60 grammes 
corresponds to a litre of fixing-bath in which 120 five 
by seven plates have been fixed. So long as the content 
of silver-bromide does not exceed 20 grammes per litre 
no sign of discoloration of the coating by the sulphide 
solution took place, but as soon as the content of 
silver-bromide went above that the sulphide produced 
a yellowish-brown fog on both halves of the plates 
with both single and double fixing-time. This dis- 
coloration increased in intensity the greater the quan- 
tity of silver-bromide in the fixing-bath. 

The above tests lead to the conclusion that a fixing- 
bath containing more than 3 per cent. of silver-bromide 
is no longer effective, and in this case the negative 
should be given a second treatment in a fresh hypo- 
bath. 100 cc. of a 20 per cent. bath will not properly 
fix more than five or six 5 x 7 plates. 


To Find Out if there is Gold in a Toning-bath 


In order to determine whether ready-prepared 
toning-and-fixing baths really contain any gold, the 
property of certain substances to give with gold-salts 
colloid solutions of the most varied colors is utilised. 
For example, if one part of a 0.1 per cent. solution of 
hydroquinone or pyrogallol or glycin is added to 10 
parts of a solution containing gold-chloride, a brilliant 
color will appear in two minutes. The color varies 
according to the reagent employed and the strength 
of the solution. The reaction will take place if the 
solution contains only 0.002 per cent. of gold. Iron- 
sulphate is a sensitive testing-medium. A solution 
containing 1 part of gold in 640,000 parts of liquid 
will show, when iron-sulphate is added, a distinct 
violet-color. Or, if the solution to be tested is brought 


to the boiling-point, and poured into a large glass- 
beaker containing 10 cc. of a solution of tin-chloride, 
acidified with muriatic acid, a bright rose-colored to 
bluish red precipitate will appear. In this way a 
solution containing 1 part of gold to 1,000,000 parts 
of liquid can be detected. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
also, when cold, precipitates all gold as a sulphur- 
sulfide. This is perceptible even in a 30,000-times 
diluted solution. It can be told how a P. O. print was 
toned by cutting a strip from it containing as much 
shadow as possible and heating it over the blue flame 
of a Bunsen lamp: if it was toned and fixed separately 
the color will be violet; if in a single toning-and-fixing 
bath, it will show yellowish brown.—Exchange. 


Selenium Toning for Printing-Out Paper 


SELENIUM solutions with sulphides or sulphuric 
alkalis are employed for toning developed prints and 
give a fine sepia color, but attempts to tone printing- 
out paper have hitherto been unsuccessful, giving only 
corroded half-tones and dirty whites. MM. Lumiére 
and Seyewetz, however, report that they have been 
able to overcome this difficulty and obtain prints with 
pure whites and at the same time as full a tone-grada- 
tion as with a gold-toner. This is done with a single 
bath consisting of a strong hypo-solution to which is 
added a small quantity of selenium dissolved in a 20 
per cent. solution of sodium sulphite. To obtain pure 
whites it is absolutely necessary to first remove every 
trace of soluble silver-salt. Simple washing will not 
do this, but after washing the prints are placed for 
some minutes in a 20 per cent. hypo-solution, after 
which they are rinsed and placed in the following bath: 
Prepare a 3 per cent. solution of selenium in a 20 per 
cent. solution of dry sodium sulphite; add 5 cc. of 
this to a solution of 325 grammes of hypo in one litre 
of water. For albumen prints double the above 
quantity of hypo is required. The baths are colorless 
and keep indefinitely without precipitate or other 
change. The toning takes from 3 to 4 minutes, accord- 
ing to the degree to which the bath is exhausted. 
Albumen prints tone in 2 or 3 minutes. One litre of 
bath will tone about 80 prints 5 x 7. Tests of dur- 
ability show that prints will last at least as long as those 
toned in a gold toner and fixer. 


Substitute for Platinum-Toning 


As an almost equivalent substitute for the costly 
platinum-toning, bleaching with bichloride of mercury 
and redeveloping has been recommended. The print, 
made in the usual way on P. O. paper, is fixed and 
washed and immersed in a bath of 250 cc. water, 10 
grammes mercury bichloride and 5 grammes sodium 
chloride; when fully bleached it is washed for 15 minutes 
and redeveloped in water 250 cc., sodium sulphite 25 
grammes, and pyrogallol 2.5 grammes. The tone 
obtained will be a warm sepia with a slight yellowish 
tinge in the lights.—Exchange. 
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Plate Washing-Rack 


Many photographers are discouraged from using 
plates by the difficulty experienced in washing and 
drying them without scratching or cutting. A handy 
and efficient rack may be constructed of inch, half- 
inch, and quarter-inch dowels, screwed together, with 
pegs of the smaller-size dowel to keep the plates apart, 
on the bottom and side cross-pieces. The rack pic- 





tured here was designed to hold 5x 7 plates, ten at a 
time, and built to fit a small foot-tub. By its use, 
the necessity to handle more than once is avoided. 
The plates are put in the rack from the “hypo”, and 
are not taken from it until thoroughly dry. The 
frame, plates and all, is lifted from the tub each time 
the water is changed, or when washing is completed, 
and left in the sink or on the side-board to drain and 
to allow the plates to dry. It is a good plan to heat 
the rack thoroughly, and paint with melted paraffine 
before using, as drying is more quickly accomplished 
thereby. Ricuarp C. Tarr. 


Preservation of Platinum-Baths 


Tue preservation of platinum toning-baths in a 
usable condition requires attention to the following 
points: 

1. The platinum-bath must be absolutely free of 
soluble silver-salts because these reduce the platinum 
chloride to metallic platinum. 

2. The bath must be filtered after each using, for 
every kind of dust finds its way into the bath while 
toning and cannot be avoided. It acts as a reducer 
of the platinum-salts. 

3. Since light also acts as a reducer, the bottles 
containing stock-solutions should be made of dark- 
colored glass and be kept in a dark place. 

4. The used bath must be kept in a special bottle. 
Mixing fresh baths with old ones cannot be recom- 
mended, as they tone slowly and give poor tones. 

Exchange. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


A. H. C.—*‘Coloring Prints with Oil-Colors’’, 
by William S. Davis appeared in the April and May 
issues of this magazine. Mr. Davis covers the ground 
very thoroughly, and explains the process so well that 
any person should be able to do the work after some 
little practice. The article is illustrated with several 
pictures and a color-diagram. 

E. F. D.—To ensure complete fixing of plates 
and films we recommend the use of two fixing-baths, 
and transfer of the negatives or prints to the second 
bath after they have been fixed in the first. Then 
when the first bath begins to show signs of exhaustion, 
it should be replaced by the second and a new, clean 
fixing-bath should be used in place of the second bath 
again. 

W. L.—Directions how to copy black-and- 
white drawings may be found on page 132 of the 
March, 1923, issue of PHoto-Era Magazine. The 
article is illustrated with several drawings, showing 
how to make a “test wedge’, a test negative for the 
proper exposure, and gives the formula used for a 
contrast developer. We can furnish copies of the 
magazine if you desire. 

F. H. P.—Bromoil brushes are cleaned by 
using carbon-tetrachloride for a solvent for the ink. 
Gasoline will clean them, but it is apt to leave a greasy 
deposit on the bristles. Also, it is combustible, and 
the carbon-tetrachloride is not. 

E. W. E.—Use the formula given in the 
instructions issued with the printing-paper, and 
you will get the best results. The makers have 
experimented with all the developers in common use, 
and have recommended the one in the instruction- 
sheet as being best for the paper. They often vary a 
standard formula a bit to adjust it to the properties 
of the paper, and their formula will give the best 
results with that particular paper, although any 
developer that does not stain may be used to develop 
gaslight-papers. 

C. D. A.—To remove developer-stains from 
the hands, immerse the hands in the following 
solution: 

Water, 32 ounces 

Potassium permanganate, 14 ounce 

Sulphuric acid C.P., 75 minims 
Rinse and apply a 5 per cent. solution of sodium 
bisulphite or immerse the hands in an acid-hypo solu- 
tion. If one application is not sufficient, rinse the 
hands thoroughly and repeat the operation. This will 
remove stains caused by any of the ordinary writing 
or stamping inks as well as developer-stains. 

K. M. H.—Pinholes in a negative are often 
caused by small particles of rust in the hypo, coming 
from the water-mains or, perhaps, from trays in which 
the enamel was cracked, causing an exposed place 
where the steel might be reached by the hypo, and rust. 
These small pieces of rust may be filtered out of the 
hypo with a funnel and chemists’ filter-papers. Look 
on page 140 of the March issue of PHoto-Era Maa- 
AZINE for a longer discussion of the matter. 

















OUR CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 











MEDITATION 


E. V. WENZELL 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue picture “Sisters”, to be criticised this month, 
seems to me to contain too much detail. The white 
fire-place also takes too much attention from the two 
girls. 

I think that it would have been better to have 
omitted the fire-place, also the dark picture behind the 
girls, and I find the way the foot of the standing girl 
and the chair-rung merge together very distracting. 
The white collar and cuffs of the standing girl are 
admirably subdued, but the patch of white at the 
bottom of the blouse is not pleasing. The curtain is 
also well subdued; but there are so many small high- 
lights on the chair, slippers and hands. Altogether 
however, it is not a displeasing picture. The interest 
on the standing girl’s face is good. The plain, medium- 
dark background brings out the figures well, and the 
atmosphere is homelike. 

LucttteE MEYER. 


WHAT impresses me as an outstanding merit of the 
“Sisters” is the naturalness of the group and the simple 
furnishings of the room. The composition is good and 
spontaneous. The group is offset or balanced by the 
large, dark fire-place. The lighting is excellent— 
not only of the two sisters and their faces, but of the 


room. At first, I thought that the lines of the mantel- 
piece were slanting excessively; but a close examination 
shows that it is largely the perspective—a trifle abrupt, 
perhaps—and that the vertical lines of the fluted 
pilaster, on the right, are plumb. Not so of the one 
at the left, however. This would seem to prove that 
the picture is very slightly out of plumb—from the 
center to the right-hand edge about one-sixteenth of 
an inch. With excellent judgment, Mr. Partington— 
an eminent pictorialist—selected models whose cos- 
tumes, from head to foot, were uniformly low in tone. 
This, to me, is of paramount importance in a picture 
of this sort. Indeed, harmony is the prevailing note 
in Mr. Partington’s delightful genre or home portrait- 
group. It were hypercritical to say that the group 
at the table with its lamp (latter not very conspicuous) 
and the resulting collection of feet—animate and 
inanimate—lacked simplicity in arrangement. Taken 
by itself, or as a feature of an animated interior, this 
entire group is one of the most satisfactory and pleas- 
ing I have ever seen in composition, expression and 
technique. 





F. M. Bemis. 


Tue foundation of success in all branches of photo- 
graphy is technical excellence. On this, would we go 
on, we build the superstructure. To make a picture, 
there must be a worth-while message told in universal 
terms understood alike by men of all races and tongues. 

In “Sisters” we find a degree of technical perfection 
hard to attain in the photography of interiors. Note 
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SISTERS 


PARTINGTON 


CHAS. H. 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


the complete range of tones from the highlights on 
the chair to the dark andirons and shadows of the 
fireplace. Yet “Sisters” is not a picture. At the 
most, it is but a souvenir pleasing and perhaps valuable 
to the subjects. Even within these limits it would be 
improved by adherence to the laws of Unity, Emphasis, 
and Coherence. The attention of the girls is centered 
in the magazine The title also might well have 
centered there. Nothing in the picture compels 
the relationship of sisters. “Cousins” or “Chums” 
might be equally applicable. One girl directly behind 
the other is poor. This confuses the eye and lessens 
the importance; takes it away from where it belongs. 
A different viewpoint for the camera and a different 
relative position for the figures would be better. The 
parts of the window-curtain at the left and the picture 
on the wall at the top are distractions to be removed 
by trimming. The doily under the clock is too high 
in key for its place in the picture. Better to have 
removed it beforehand. The writer is puzzled by the 
sharp definition in the border of the rug and lack of 
it in the body of the rug. He is inclined to believe it 
not a fault in the print, but in the making of the 


half-tone. 
B. H. Jacoss. 


As we have no data with the picture “Sisters”, any 
conclusions that may be drawn from an examination 
of the picture will have to go unverified. However, 
my first thought was that the picture “ran up-hill’, 
but a test proves that this is only true to a small 
extent, as trimming the print to level the floor-line 
causes the fireplace to tip sadly. A further examina- 
tion makes me believe that this picture is made from 
the lower part of a larger negative—a case where 
trimming did. not improve the picture as much as 
was hoped for. My reason for this statement is the 
fact that the camera appears to be situated at about 


th height of the mantel-piece, and the top two-fifths 
of the picture appears to be trimmed off, for some 
reason. Had the negative been parallel with the 
wall of the room (the background), this trimming 
could probably be accomplished without distorting 
the remainder of the picture, as the floor-line would 
have been level in the finished print, and not run up 
hill as in the present picture. Otherwise, I like the 
picture. The lighting is good, the pose spontaneous, 
and the sisters are interested in the fashion (?) mag- 
azine and do not seem to notice that Mr. Partington 
is photographing them that they may appear before 
the critics in this department of Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 
A. L. Overton. 


The Popularity of Photography 


THE popularity of photography was never greater 
than it is to-day, says the editor of The Photographic 
Dealer of London, England. This may sound strange 
to some of our readers who had rather a dull time dur- 
ing 1923, but there is ample evidence to prove the 
statement. The number of newspapers and magazines 
that are literally crying out for photographs is ever 
increasing; this need has not in the past been supplied 
by the professional or press-photographer alone, neither 
can it be in the future. The man or woman, boy or girl 
who happens to snap a good topical incident is the 
photographer the journalistic world looks to to help it 
out in supplying readers’ demands. Photographic 
competitions conducted by newspapers grow in number 
every year; advertisers of proprietary articles are con- 
stantly organising photographic competitions or award- 
ing photographic apparatus and accessories as prizes. 
The demand for photographs is so vast, and is spread 
over such a wide area, that it is forcing people to buy 
cameras and take a hand in meeting it. Newspaper- 
competitions are having a similar effect. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








In contemplating the portrait of so attractive, 
ingratiating a subject as “Sylvia’—front-cover and 
frontispiece—the observer is in no mood for criticism. 
i i i aneous 
ease and grace. The critical beholder is also conscious 
of the fact that the artist had no mean problem to solve; 
for voluntarily or otherwise he was confronted with the 
task of dealing as successfully as possible with a costume 
of two contrasting colors, a white or light-colored cap 
worn by a sitter of dark complexion, and a dark-colored 
basket filled with a mass of roses of an uncertain shade. 
The presence of flowers in this portrait may suggest the 
query, “Why paint the lily?” Personally, and for 
artistic reasons, I dislike the present-day photograph of 
a bride holding in front of her a huge bouquet of flowers, 
although fashion decrees it, and, photographed without 
this floral accessory, the bride would be unhappy forever 
after. Give me the portrait of the bride of, let us say, 
thirty years ago, when a large bouquet of flowers was 
not de rigueur. As a technician, Mr. Boozer shines 
brilliantly; and greater praise would undoubtedly be 
his, had all the usual details of this achievement in 
portraiture been supplied with the print. 

In the illustrations which attend his article—pages 
183 to 194—Mr. McIntosh displays a discerning eye for 
suitable camera-material. To be sure, he photographed 
his subjects as he found them—light-conditions good 
in some cases, indifferent in others. Often, it is a test 
of a photographer’s skill and judgment, to secure satis- 
factory pictures when conditions are not all to his liking. 
Here is where the local photographer has the advantage 
over his transient competitor—unless the latter is 
sufficiently experienced and resourceful to triumph over 
momentary difficulties. Mr. McIntosh may have been 
able to do this on his camera-trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia. Deliberate attempts at pictorial composition 
do not appear to predominate; but the view of the 
cross on Mt. Rubidoux, page 191, shows plainly that 
he has a high degree of artistic ability and an eye for the 
pictorial. 

Data will be found in the article. 

Captain James D. Basey, as an instructor in archi- 
tectural photography, shows successfully that he can 
practise what he preaches; for his illustrations are 
examples worthy to be followed. Viewed from a pic- 
torial standpoint, however, they are less satisfactory, 
although he makes no pretentions, at all, in this respect. 
But as the reader asks for information regarding the 
artistic or technical merits of each important picture, 
I cannot refrain from referring to technical shortcom- 
ings as they appear 

The “Law Library”, page 195, required that light be 
admitted through the windows; consequently, and as 
the picture stands, one cannot seriously object to the 
two sources of light—one where the shade has been 
entirely raised, and where it has been partly lowered. 
It was probably quite inconvenient, or impossible, to 
produce a satisfactory view of the law library from a 
standpoint other than the one chosen by the photo- 
grapher. 

Data: 314 x 414 Sinclair Una camera; Krauss Protar 
F/18 Wide Angle lens; Lumiére S. E. Anti-Halo Plate. 

The front of the “Insurance Building’, page 196, is 





superbly lighted, with the columns in shadow con- 
veniently appearing at the left, and the illuminated ones 
situated near the center of the picture. The standard 
for the electric lights situated nearer the camera seems 
unnecessarily black in tone and, in this way, mars the 
total effect. There is snow on the ground, close by, and 
enough light would seem to be reflected from its 
surface to diminish the seemingly dark tone of the 
nearer —— 

Data: 3144x414 Sinclair Una camera; Ross Com- 
binable Deus W ellington Anti-Screen Plate; no light- 
filter used. 

The view of the Superior Court Room, page 197, 
deserves unqualified praise, as a picture made by 
daylight. In my own practice, it has been my habit 
to screen the lower half of tall windows, so that the 
light may fall obliquely into the room. 

Data: 314 x 4144 Sinclair Una camera; Krauss Protar 
Wide Angle lens; Commercial Ortho. film; no light-filter. 

The aim of Frank Reeves seems to be to produce 
technically excellent illustrations for his calendars, 
although it may be possible to achieve success by means 
of pictorial photographs. It depends altogether on what 
kind of people—calendar-manufacturers, or their cus- 
tomers who use calendars in large quantities—he is 
trying to please. By the way, this question might form 
the subject of an interesting article to be written by one 
of our readers. 

W. H. Pote is a modest worker whom I recall as a 
former participant in our Beginners’ Competitions, 
where he shone by a flickering light. His pictorial con- 
tributions were unpretentious. I do not remember 
that any of them received official recognition. I am 
certain, however, that none of them equaled in all- 
around merit the superb marine, “Path of the Setting 
Sun’, page 202. With artistic judgment, he has placed 
the predominating interest in the middle distance—the 
strong reflection of a sun which, although the source of 
the dazzling refulgence on the water, is partly hidden 
by clouds and of secondary importance in the picture. 
Gradually, the silvery path diminishes in brightness as 
it comes nearer and nearer, and then almost disappears. 
Possible monotony is avoided by the scattered rocks in 
the foreground which also afford added interest. The 
division of water and sky shows the result of study of 
the rules of pictorial composition. On several previous 
occasions, I have suggested that in marine panels—like 
the one chosen by Mr. Pote—the division be made so 
that the sky receive about one-third or two-thirds of 
the picture-space—according to the character of the 
pictorial design. For this reason, it might be well if 
a portion corresponding to five-eighths of an inch in the 
reproduction be taken from the bottom of the print. 
The area in question can well be spared, as may be 
seen by covering it up with a white card. The color- 
values are excellent, with the possible exception of the 
featureless black rocks. I say possible, because when 
snapshooting dark objects against a strong light—or 
against the source of light, as in this instance—they 
suffer from underexposure; and detail as well as grada- 
tions is lacking. As a matter of fact, the human eye, 
in glimpsing almost any dark object in deep shadow 
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or against strong light, for the fraction of a second, 
can see little or no detail. It usually appears as deep 
black. In gazing at it fixedly and critically, however, 
one will soon discover character and detail. Hence, 
such an apparently technical fault as representing gray- 
colored rocks as deep black, may be considered true to 
nature, in the circumstances, and, therefore, pass as 
a merit rather than a shortcoming. Nevertheless, such 
a capable and trustworthy artist as William L. Davis, 
who has captured prizes in the preceding two marine- 
competitions, one of which—his famous “Sunburst’’, 
published in September, 1923—is similar in character 
to Mr. Pote’s present marine, saves his rocks from 
appearing extremely black. In this connection, I am 
glad to refer the reader to Mr. Davis’s illustrated article, 
“Balance by Shadows’, in the April, 1921, issue. It 
will be found illuminating and instructive. In any 
event, it is an easy matter to lighten black areas, large 
or small, if the photographer so desires. As a final 
word here: Pictures of the soot-and-whitewash kind— 
as the direct result of under-exposure—represent the 
average effort of the casual camera-user. 

Data: Made at Swampscott, Mass.; January, 4.30 
p.M.; hazy bright; 3144x414 R. B. Graflex; 614-inch 
Cooke lens, F/3.5; stop, F/8; 1/20 second. Eastman 
Panchromatic Cut Film; metol-hydro; print, Wellington 
Hard Chamois. 

When enjoying our summer-sports, we often come 
in competition with sportsmen from overseas—from 
the other side of either ocean, but rarely from the 
southern hemisphere, 7.e., from countries south of the 
equator. And we are scarcely aware that such a far- 
away country as the Argentine Republic rivals our 
own advanced and progressive country in many ways. 
Those who have been so fortunate as to attend New- 
man’s illustrated travel-talkk on the Argentine Re- 
public appreciate the fact that in civic and domestic 
architecture, engineering works, in modern scientific 
methods, public amusements, latest styles, taste for 
music and the fine arts, our southern sister-republic, 
with her great and splendid capital, Buenos Aires, is 
unsurpassed. “Los Trabajadores Del Mar’’, Page 205, 
illustrates not only a typical aquatic activity, but 
is a superb example of pictorial photography—a phase 
of art in which the Argentineans eminently excel. 
The author of the picture, J. Tetamanti, seems to be 
an artist of ability, skill and feeling, as well as a 
master of pictorial composition. In photographing 
against a brilliant sky, itself an expanse of great 
beauty, the artist has treated a difficult problem 
with commendable judgment. The boat and sails, 
being originally dark in color, are represented neces- 
sarily low in tone. The water harmonises in that 
respect, and so does the beach, so that the craft 
is favored with a suitably dark setting. The fore- 
ground—always a very important feature in an out- 
door view—successfully meets every requirement as a 
firm foundation for the rest of the picture. The student 
in composition will notice that the artist has allotted 
exactly two-thirds of the picture-space to the sky. 
Pxoto-Era is indebted to the publisher of Foto-Revista 
(the leading photographic journal of Argentina) for the 
use of the halftone-block. 

Singularly enough, in my progress of reviewing the 
illustrations of the current issue, and paying consider- 
able attention to the subject of photographing against 
the sun, I meet quite unexpectedly an article on this 
very topic, “Photographing against the Sun”, by Robert 
T. Pound. It is only in his closing paragraph (page 
208) that the author refers to the necessity to give 
ample exposure when making pictures against the 
sun. His last two illustrations, page 207, exemplify 


admirably his recommendations. In “The Silver 
Lining’, however, he has sacrificed everything to the 
sky. His foreground is so black that the observer is 
unable to determine its character or significance. 

Data: “‘Silver-Lining”’, page 206; July, 1923; 8 P.M.; 
3144x4144 Auto Graflex; Kodak Anastigmat F/4.5; 
used at full opening; 1/25 second; Speed Kodak Cut 
Film; pyro; tray-development; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black. 

“The Promise”, page 207; same date, camera, lens, 
exposure, development, and print, but at 8.03 P.M.; 
bright; Panchromatic Film; K3 Filter. 

“Brilliance”, page 207; same camera, lens and de- 
velopment, but January, 1924; 4 p.m.; cloudy; K1 
filter; Kodak Anastigmat, at F/4.5; Speed Kodak Cut 
Film; Velox Print. 

Alexander DuBois bids us contemplate the advent 
of Thursday, November the twenty-seventh—Thanks- 
giving Day, by offering his suggestive picture of a 
favorite and indispensable culinary adjunct—the 
pumpkin. A fine specimen of this delectable veg- 
etable has been made to serve as the subject of an 
original pictorial photograph, page 209. It occupies 
an admirably selected spot in the picture-area, and 
is nicely balanced by spreading leaves which are 
relieved against a dark background. The low tone 
of the leaves at the left greatly aids the composition, 
which has been well thought out. I have a feeling, 
however, that, in view of the relatively great size of 
the main object, there should be a little more room 
over-head—at the top of the picture. Data are lacking. 

Readers of PHoto-Era have seen enough of J. H. 
Field’s diversional work (nature-studies and genres) 
to recognise his refined, sympathetic and pleasing 
individuality. Artistic feeling distinguishes all his 
efforts. In composition he is usually very happy, 
displaying rare discernment and appreciation of pic- 
torial beauty. These qualities are evidenced in his 
contribution—“The Star Thistle”, page 212. My 
only regret is my inability to explain the presence of 
Swallowtail, which is in the act of either flying away 
or into the picture, without, however, enhancing the 
composition, which is already sufficiently attractive. 
As a decorative design—not unlike a Japanese caprice 
—it might need the butterfly-feature; but introduced 
to serve in the capacity of a balance, handsome 
Swallowtail, even in his present graceful attitude, seems 
superfluous. No data. 


Honorable Mention 


A PICTURESQUE sky wedded to a pleasing landscape 
forms the picture “September Sky”, by Ralph F. 
Pratt, page 218. The spacing and technique are 
exceptionally good and the composition is well-ordered. 
The aerial perspective is delightful and the entire 
scene is filled with grateful sunshine. 

Data: Made at Warner, N.H.; September, 1923; 
10 a.m.; good light; 5x7 Premo Camera; B. & L. 
8-inch lens; stop, F/16; 3-time ray-filter; 1 second; 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho pyro; Artura Iris D. 
P.S. During the month of August, 1924, I made 
a motor-trip from Boston to Meredith, N.H., via 
Lowell, Nashua, Concord, Penacook and Franklin. 
At Penacook I was within ten miles of Warner (which 
lies directly west and within the shadow of Mt. Kear- 
sarge, a few miles directly north). A few days later, 
I motored from Meredith to East Jaffrey, N.H., via 
Wolfeboro (where I was delightfully entertained by 
Mr. Beardsley, who showed me around enchanting 
Lake Winnepesaukee in his motor-boat). _ Pittsfield, 
Concord, Henniker, Hillsboro and Peterboro—again 
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through charming scenery. When at Henniker, I 
was only seven miles directly south of Warner and 
caught a glimpse of stately Mt. Kearsarge. The 
town of Warner is beautifully situated about halfway 
between Concord and Lake Sunapee, on a superb 
state-road, and in a picturesque region. Motorists, 
take notice! 

“A Day in June”, No. 2 of the group on page 218, 
is a pleasing landscape of rare pictorial design. The 
two widely separated trees, one balancing the other, 
are pleasing features in a landscape of great beauty. 
The foot-path enters the view unobtrusively, con- 
tinues its way quietly and quickly disappears. The 
values are excellent and an element of harmony per- 
vades this grateful scene. 

Data: Made near Indianapolis, Indiana; June, 
1924; bright sunshine; Ica Ideal B camera (344 x 444 
inches); Dominar F/4.5 lens; stop, F/32; Wratten 
K 2 ray-filter; 44 second; Agfa Film Pack; developed 
in tank with Agfa Rodinal; enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black, E Rough; Buff. 

No. 3 is recognised by those who have visited this 
locality as Intervale, N.H., which has been a popular 
summer-resort for at least sixty years. Its scenery 
has been painted by artists of American and European 
fame, and from almost any spot in this delightful 
situation almost the entire region of the White Moun- 
tains is visible. Dorothy Jarvis has caught the spirit 
of its beauty as exemplified by her exquisite picture 
which she entitled “Sunset”. With artistic description 
she has allotted two-thirds of the lateral picture-area 
to her wonderful sky. This view of Intervale is one 
to live with. 

Data: Made at Intervale, N.H.; September, 1923; 
5.30 p.m.; 3144x414 Graflex; 6-inch Port-Land lens; 
stop, F/8; color-screen; 114 seconds; Eastman Stan- 
dard Orthonon Plate; pyro; print, Defender Velours 
Buff Platinum Matte. 

“Dusk”, No. 4, page 218, portrays another cap- 
tivating sunset, but in a locality that is many miles 
distant from Intervale, N.H.—Seattle, Washington. 
It shows the golf-links near that city, and devotees 
of the sport may be seen walking along the horizon- 
line—the only picture in this series (“Landscape 
with Clouds”) which contains human interest. The 
sky is beautiful and, as seen by the camerist, must 
have presented a magnificent spectacle. 

Data: Golf Links, at Seattle, Washington; Decem- 
ber, 4 p.m.; good light (sunset) 4x5 Graflex; '834- 
inch Wollensak Verito lens; stop, F/8; 1/35 second; 
Eastman Cut Film; Premo developer; print, East- 
man Portrait Bromide Royal. 


Example of Interpretation 


In choosing a subject to illustrate his favorite 
domestic pet for the November competition, “Domes- 
tic Pets’, the average contestant may be inclined to 
“pick on” the family-cat, provided that the “sitting” 
is postponed until the cold weather has begun to set 
in. If a feline is selected, however, it ought to be an 
exceptional one in appearance, or photographed when 
engaged in some original or unusually attractive act. 
Animals shown while simulating some human pose— 
such as smoking, nursing, reading, photographing, 
or some other ridiculous and impossible activity— 
have had their day and will be promptly rejected 
by the jury. But certain dumb and naturally recal- 
citrant creatures may be trained to become pets and 
live with each other in peace. They might serve as 
suitable models in this competition. See illustrated 
article on this special subject by Kate Hecht, pub- 


lished in PHoto-Era about twelve years ago. It is 
unique. Those unrivaled cat-photographers, the 
Cadbys, have also shown the way in their rarely 
attractive article, which appeared in the September 
issue. Aquatic birds will also tempt the interested 
camerist, as indicated by the majestic swan, pictured 
on page 220. As this graceful creature has adorned 
the pages of this magazine on more than one occasion, 
it should be shown in a more original and pleasing 
position and, if possible, in a different setting. It 
may be well for the competing camerist to familiarise 
himself with the published results of previous com- 
petitions, to enable him to avoid what others have 
done. 

Data: September, 4.30 p.m.; good sunlight; Graflex, 
3144 x54; 7%-inch B. & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, 
F/6.5; 1/20 second; Eastman N. C. roll-film: East- 
man Kodak Developing Powders; print, Artura Carbon 
Black (7-time enlargement). 


Bromoil 


EvIpENTLY, no personal inconvenience or danger 
is allowed to deter the Bromoil enthusiast from pre- 
paring the means which are judged best for his process. 
Recently, Professor R. Namias, dissatisfied with the 
commercial inks, has been making his own and, after 
many experiments, has decided that the best is pre- 
pared from boiled linseed oil and gum dammar. In a 
metal vessel, heated over an open fire, he dissolved 
gum dammar in twice its weight of the boiled oil, 
afterwards adding the requisite proportion of pigment, 
e.g., lamp-black, burnt sienna or prussian blue. The 
pigment is mixed with the varnish by putting a little 
of each on a sheet of glass and grinding with a spatula. 
If the ink is too hard, it may be softened by incorpora- 
tion of a similar varnish prepared with a smaller pro- 
portion of the dammar resin. In a German journal, we 
note also the suggestion by Dr. Emil Mayer of an 
heroic method of making transfer Bromoils without a 
press. The principle is the production of great pressure 
over a minute area by means of a finely-pointed imple- 
ment. The inked Bromoil is, in fact, laid face down 
on the transfer paper, smoothed thereon with a straight 
edge, and its back then “scrumbled” over with a lead- 
pencil, the point of which presses the ink onto the 
transfer paper as it is firmly moved hither and thither. 
Even Mr. Bellamy Clifton must quail at the prospect 
and refuse to be enticed by such inducements as local 
variations in the transfer “touch”. Moreover, Dr. 
Mayer has his misgivings, for he confesses that the 
process is “etwas langwierig’”. We should think so. 

British Journal. 


a 


Modern Art 


In a Greenwich studio a young man dipped his 
brush in a bucket of paint and wiped it across the 
canvas several times horizontally. 

When he had done this he took his labor in hand and 
carefully placed it in an elaborate frame. 

““‘What’s the idea?” asked someone. 

“Futuristic study,” replied the artist. 

“Do you mean to tell me this is a finished painting?” 

“Certainly it’s finished.” 

“What are you going to call it?” 

“A village-street as seen from the rear-seat of a 
nioving motorcycle.’ —Public Ledger. 
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A Camera Episode 


ForeEIGN travel, in which photography generally 
plays a prominent part, is now at its height, and is 
taking many Americans to Europe. As is very likely, 
some of these tourist-camerists will experience some 
difficulty, of one kind or another, resulting, perhaps, 
in an interesting adventure worthy to be related at a 
club-meeting, next winter, when the speaker of the 
evening has failed to arrive and the president presses 
talented members into service. During my many 
visits to Europe, I have found myself in photographic 
predicaments. Most of them have been recorded on 
this page. The following not unpleasant experience 
has escaped recital, however. 

When in Nuremberg, Bavaria—the land of the 
Passion Players—in 1912, I was seized with the desire 
to make photographs of some of the numerous quaint 
objects for which the city is famous; as my last film 
had been exposed the day before—in Bayreuth— 
and as none of that size (seven-inch) could be obtained 
anywhere in Nuremberg, I decided to borrow a small 
camera, with sufficient film at a local dealer’s. I 
found such an obliging and trusting soul in Conrad 
Seitz, whose shop was in a little street near the St. 
Lorenz Church. He declined to accept a deposit, 
but took my name and address. After using the 
camera for about a week I returned it to the dealer 
who refused positively to accept any compensation 
for the use of it. He was only too glad to help an 
unfortunate tourist from America. However, he 
consented to keep the incident in mind and to ask a 
favor in return, if a contingency should ever arise. 
Jokingly doubting the probability of an opportunity 
to repay my new friend, I bid him a cordial goodbye. 

One day, in May of the following year, as I was 
penning a narrative for this very page, I heard a 
gentle knock at the door. As my call, “Come in!” 
remained unheeded, I opened the door and there stood 
a fine-looking young man, hat in one hand and a 
large portfolio in the other. On learning that I was 
Mr. French—he spoke no English, whatever—he 
smiled and handed me a letter. I invited him to 
enter and take a seat, while I read his letter of intro- 
duction which was from my friend, Conrad Seitz, 
the photo-dealer in Nuremberg. He recommended 
the bearer very highly as a man of character and a 
master-craftsman whose vocation was_ illuminated 
lithographic printing. I asked to see the specimens 
of his craftsmanship contained in his portfolio and 
found them of surpassing beauty and excellence. 
I telephoned at once to the president of a large litho- 
graphic establishment, near Boston, and asked him 
if he would be interested in the young man whose 
ability and other qualities I briefly described. “The 
very man we need!” he promptly replied. “Take 
him in a taxi to the station, buy him a ticket to—— 
and put him in charge of the conductor. Please 
send memo of expenses and we'll send cheque, also 
appropriate letter of gratitude. Thanks, thanks!” 

The young lithographer was promptly given a 
position in the department where he excelled, and at 
a good salary. As he and his work elicited the highest 
praise, he soon received an increase in salary and, as 


his position was assured, he sent to Bavaria for his 
mother to come and live with him and enjoy his pros- 
perity. He then married a young woman whom he 
had met in this country. Everything was serene and 
the future bright—all due, it seems, to the gratuitous 
loan of a camera. 


Some Amusing Coincidences 


ALMOsT every one is personally familiar with odd 
coincidences. Some are ascribed to telepathy; some 
to spiritualism, and others to chance. Often coinci- 
dences are easy of explanation, and hardly attain the 
dignity of a coincidence. In my capacities of Editor 
and Judge, I often meet a situation—the junction of 
two widely separated or differently directed impulses— 
that is beyond my power to explain. For instance; 
a recent competition for Advanced Workers included two 
landscapes so similiar in appearance, that each member 
of the jury thought that they represented one and 
the same geographical spot and were the work of one 
and the same individual; whereas an examination of 
the back of each print disclosed the fact that the 
maker of one of the pictures lived in the East, and the 
maker of the other dwelt in the West, and that the two 
pictured subjects were one thousand miles apart! 

A beautiful day in August found me sitting com- 
fortably, in the shade, in front of my summer-home, 
in East Jaffrey, N.H., engaged in editorial work. 
Among the things I recorded from memory was the 
camera-ruse, which appeared in the September issue. 
I was penning the directions I gave the hired messenger- 
boy—to make a terrific noise—and just as I was 
writing the word, “noise”, a crashing, thunderous 
roar about three hundred feet away rent the air, the 
shock nearly throwing me from my seat! An invest- 
gation showed that a foundation for a building was 
being constructed nearby, and what I had heard was a 
dynamite-blast. However, it did not blast my hopes 
to finish the article I was writing. 

On the evening of September the seventh, this year, 
I was reading in the Boston Herald of the same date 
that the U.S. aviators who, having nearly completed 
their circumaviation of the globe—by landing in 
Boston after their departure from Casco Bay, Maine— 
were soon to conclude a feat similar to one by Magellan, 
who, about four hundred years ago, circumnavigated 
the globe. Having before me the route taken by the 
American aviators, I pictured to myself the round- 
about and hazardous course taken by the Portuguese 
navigator. His intrepid, adventurous and successful 
journey occupied my mind a large part of the evening, 
and I wondered if it would be possible to obtain from 
some of our contributors, personally made photographs 
with which to illustrate an article on Magellan’s globe- 
encircling voyage which I might wish to write, showing 
the present appearance of places visited by Magellan. 

Imagine my amazement, therefore, when the next 
morning’s mail brought me a letter from a New York 
advertising-firm soliciting original photographs of 
places in the Orient, Mediterranean and West Indies, 
for use in the preparation of a book to be dedicated 
to Magellan’s splendid achievement! 
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First Argentine Photographic Salon 


WE are very glad to call attention to the First 
Annual Photographic Salon to be held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, during November, 1924. The last 
day for receiving prints is October 31, 1924. All 
pictures intended for the Salon should be addressed 
to Comision Organizadora Del Primer Salon Foto- 
grafico, Buenos Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, 
Republica Argentina. We have a few entry-blanks 
which we shall be very glad to send to those who are 
interested. Although the blanks are printed in Spanish, 
it may be safely assumed that the usual rules and 
regulations for Salons will apply. Five large and 
influential photographic societies are behind this 
Salon, and we hope that our American pictorialists 
will make an especial effort to be well represented. 
It should be remembered that there are camera clubs 
and photographic organizations in Argentina and 
other South American countries which in equipment, 
personnel and progressiveness are a match for those 
in the United States. We can learn much of practical 
value from our South American friends and neighbors. 


How to Get Pictures of Railroad-wrecks 


WE report one method to obtain good pictures of a 
railroad-wreck. However, we likewise wish to be very 
emphatic in going on record that we do not endorse 
this particular plan. According to Time, under date 
of August 18, three boys, whose ages ranged from 
fifteen to eighteen years, piled rocks on the railroad 
track near Liberty, N.Y., and calmly sat down nearby 
with cameras focused on the scene, waiting for an 
express to come along and be wrecked so that they 
might obtain first-class pictures. Fortunately, some 
trackwalkers happened along in time to prevent 
what might have been a horrible accident; and, what 
is more, they arrested the ambitious photographers 
and placed them in a “darkroom” not devoted to 
developing and printing. 


Mr. and Mrs. French Visit the Publisher 


Amons the many visitors that have called at the 
home of PxHoto-KRA MAGAZINE none were more 
welcome or showed a greater interest in the office- 
equipment, house and grounds than Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred A. French of Brookline, Mass., and East 
Jaffrey, N.H. Although Mr. French, as one of the 
Editors of the magazine, is in constant touch with 
the publication-office, nevertheless, it has taken four 
years for him to be able to get to Wolfeboro. Either 
the weather, season of the year, unexpected happen- 
ings or pressure of business has prevented his coming. 
However, circumstances brought him to Meredith, 
N.H., at the other end of Lake Winnepesaukee, and 
the distance was so short that he took the necessary 
time to motor over for a brief visit. Needless to say, 
he was shown all the readily accessible points of inter- 
est; and, fortunately, ideal weather made two trips 
on the lake possible. Altogether, his visit with Mrs. 


French was one of the most enjoyable of the entire 
summer; and, from all indications, they share with 
others just a bit of envy that they cannot stay in 
Wolfeboro the year around. That PHoto-Era Mag- 
AZINE is the only photographic publication in the United 
States to be edited and published in such ideal pic- 
torial surroundings is now readily acknowledged, 
especially by those who have visited Wolfeboro this 
past summer. 


That Tax on Camera and Lenses 


In our June, 1924, issue we called attention to the 
ten per cent. tax that was being levied on cameras 
and lenses, much to the hardship of those who earn 
their livelihood by photography. In short, the indus- 
trial photographer who must purchase a variety of 
cameras and lenses in order to meet the demands of 
his profession suffers from this extra burden of tax- 
ation he is compelled to carry. Moreover, the amateur 
photographer is likewise obliged to pursue his hobby 
at an extra cost. To be sure, he can avoid the issue 
by giving up photography but the professional must 
needs carry the burden and pay the tax on the tools of 
his trade. Those of our readers who are called upon 
to face this situation are urged to bring the matter to 
the attention of their Congressmen for early action 
at Washington. 


Dr. T. W. Kilmer in Great Demand 


AccorpinG to The Daily Review, Freeport, Long 
Island, N.Y., Dr. T. W. Kilmer, the well-known pic- 
torial photographer, was a very busy man at 3.30 p.m. 
on the afternoon of August 23. It seems that two 
motor-cars crashed on the Glen Cove road and a 
woman-passenger in one car was severely injured. In 
the general excitement the services of an officer of the 
law were urgently needed to direct traffic. ‘“Here’s 
one’’, said the doctor, as he showed his deputy sheriff's 
badge, stepped forward and took charge. Then a 
physician was required to treat the injured woman. 
**Here’s one’, said the doctor, as he hurried to the 
woman’s side and relieved her pain as much as possible. 
After the traffic was again normal and his patient safely 
on her homeward way, the two principals wanted a 
photograph made of the wrecked cars, and the scene 
of the accident. They asked for a photographer. 
“‘Here’s one’’, said the doctor a third time, as he pulled 
his little Icarette 214 x 314 from his pocket and made 
several good pictures. Yes, Dr. Kilmer was very much 
on the job that afternoon. 


The Amateur Photographer and Service 


WE received a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Industrial School Association of Brooklyn, N.Y. We 
looked it through and were impressed with the illustra- 
tions which were out of the ordinary and revealed the 
presence of an understanding of composition on the 
part of the photographer. For a booklet of its kind, 
it was very well done. Then we learned that most of 
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the pictures were made and donated by Mr. L. J. 
Creegan, one of the frequent contributors to our compe- 
titions. Moreover, it seems that Mr. Creegan holds 
the opinion that amateurs who spend money rather 
lavishly on their photographic equipments should be 
willing to help out charitable institutions when they 
are in need of photographic work. He asserts that 
there is a return for such work which more than pays 
for it. In referring to the booklet which he helped to 
illustrate he says, “There is a satisfaction in knowing 
that I am something of a friend to these three hundred 
children; and when I make any of them in groups, I 
usually run off at least one contact print for each” 

This is making one’s camera pay rich dividends that 
cannot be had in any other way. Mr. Creegan, and 
any other amateur photographer who uses his camera 
for true charity when there is an opportunity, merits 
commendation and we know that all right-thinking 
men and women will agree. We hope that our readers 
will bear in mind the great possibilities for service which 
present themselves to all owners of cameras. The 
picture of an old man here, a little child there or a vase 
of flowers may bring happiness to some one. Let us 
not question such a request when it comes. We may 
not know all, nor need we to know. Our opport unity is 
to make the picture and make our camera pay as it 
never paid before. 


The Zeiss Planetarium 


AN instrument that is expected to have a great 
influence on the teac hing of popular astronomy has 
been installed at the German Museum of Natural 
Science and Technology in Munich. It is the product 
of the optical firm of Carl Zeiss, and has been under 
construction for five years. The chief advantage of 
the machine lies in the fact that it substitutes a realistic 

and accurate picture of the happenings in the heavens 
for a confusing arrangement of wires and wooden balls 
heretofore used. 

The “planetarium”, as the instrument is called, is of 
unusual, even weird and startling appearance. There 
is something about its general make-up that would 
suggest a small anti-aircraft cannon; but instead of 
ending in a long barrel, it has as its most essential part a 
large sphere studded with high-power lenses resembling 
a gigantic insect’s eye. Each of these lenses is arranged 
to project the image of a certain part of the heavens, 
so that the whole starry universe can be made to march 
across the dome-shaped ceiling of the “sky-room” 
where the planetarium is housed. 

All stars down to the sixth magnitude are shown, as 
well as the milky way, the planets, the sun and the 
moon. The instrument can be rotated at any speed, 
showing the celestial events of a day in a period of four 
minutes, or crowding a year into fifty seconds. Within 
the artificial sky of the planetarium-study the operator 
has the power of a Joshua; for he can bid the sun and 
moon to stand still, and cause the stars to run backward 
in their courses. So accurate is the instrument that, 
after rotations representing five thousand years, there 
is an error of less than two degrees.” 


The Matter of Getting the Correct Focus 


Next to exposure, there seems to be no part of 
photography more difficult for the average person to 
master than focusing the camera correctly. To be sure, 
the reflecting-camera solves the problem; but many 
cannot afford to buy such a camera and must depend 
upon their own skill or that of some device to get the 


correct focus. There have been a number of distance- 
meters or range-finders placed on the market which 
have been of service. Of late, we have had occasion 
to note the effectiveness of the Leitz Distance-Meter 
which is an instrument of precision and intended for 
very accurate focusing of hand-cameras and motion- 
picture cameras. It is more expensive than others but 
it is a scientifically made instrument. It is constructed 
on the principle of coincidence. By getting two images 
to coincide the correct distance is read off on a scale. 
This meter is dust-proof and water-proof, may be 
attached to camera, is simple to use and should render a 
distinct service to amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. Further particulars may be obtained from 
E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New York City. 


The Red Cross Roll-Call 


Durinc the period between Armistice Day and 
Thanksgiving Day, November 11 and November 27, 
the American Red Cross will hold its annual Roll-Call, 
when membership in the Red Cross may be renewed 
and new members be enrolled. The Red Cross con- 
fidently expects all present members of the organisation 
to repeat their former subscriptions to its funds, or 
even to increase them. It is also desired that many 
new members may be gained, for the reason that the 
income derived from membership dues is urgently 
needed for work of the organisation. 

It is hardly necessary now to say anything about the 
essential necessity of such an organisation as the 
American Red Cross. Its work during the war spoke 
for itself. Since then, even as had been the case before 
the war, it has responded promptly and efficiently to all 
calls of urgency, not only within the confines of our 
own country, but abroad. Immediately upon receiving 
word of last year’s disaster in Japan, the Red Cross 
mobilised its forces to carry aid and supplies to the 
distressed people on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. 
Wherever serious disasters have occurred—and there 
were 220 of them last year—the Red Cross has offered 
and extended its services. In the past 43 years it has 
expended $33,000,000 in such work. 

In our own country the Red Cross activities are 
diversified and as useful and successful as they are 
numerous. Care of the disabled soldiers, of the men 
in service, instruction in First Aid, Life Saving, Nutri- 
tion and Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, public 
health nursing—these are the branches of work for 
which the Red Cross asks your support. Even though 
your membership may be only $1.00, it will accomplish 
a hundred cents’ worth of good. Do not fail to con- 
tribute at least that much as your part in the work of 
the American Red Cross. And if you can make it 
$5.00 or $10 or $20, so much the better. But let i 
be at least the small sum of $1.00. 
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Inventors, Get Busy! 


A Coxorapo dealer reports that one of his good 
customers came into the store the other day with a 
negative of her little boy. “You see,” said she, “Donald 
turned around just as I snapped the camera and I got 
this back view of him. Do you suppose that by print- 
ing from the other side of the negative we could get a 
front view that looked like anything?” Which proves 
that there is still room for improvement in roll-film. 

Abel’s Weekly. 
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First Argentine Photographic Salon 


WE are very glad to call attention to the First 
Annual Photographic Salon to be held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, during November, 1924. The last 
day for receiving prints is October 31, 1924. All 
pictures intended for the Salon should be addressed 
to Comision Organizadora Del Primer Salon Foto- 
grafico, Buenos Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, 
Republica Argentina. We have a few entry-blanks 
which we shall be very glad to send to those who are 
interested. Although the blanks are printed in Spanish, 
it may be safely assumed that the usual rules and 
regulations for Salons will apply. Five large and 
influential photographic societies are behind this 
Salon, and we hope that our American pictorialists 
will make an especial effort to be well represented. 
It should be remembered that there are camera clubs 
and photographic organizations in Argentina and 
other South American countries which in equipment, 
personnel and progressiveness are a match for those 
in the United States. We can learn much of practical 
value from our South American friends and neighbors. 


How to Get Pictures of Railroad-wrecks 


WE report one method to obtain good pictures of a 
railroad-wreck. However, we likewise wish to be very 
emphatic in going on record that we do not endorse 
this particular plan. According to Time, under date 
of August 18, three boys, whose ages ranged from 
fifteen to eighteen years, piled rocks on the railroad 
track near Liberty, N.Y., and calmly sat down nearby 
with cameras focused on the scene, waiting for an 
express to come along and be wrecked so that they 
might obtain first-class pictures. Fortunately, some 
trackwalkers happened along in time to prevent 
what might have been a horrible accident; and, what 
is more, they arrested the ambitious photographers 
and placed them in a “darkroom” not devoted to 
developing and printing. 


Mr. and Mrs. French Visit the Publisher 


Amone the many visitors that have called at the 
home of PxHoto-krRA MaAGaAzINE none were more 
welcome or showed a greater interest in the office- 
equipment, house and grounds than Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred A. French of Brookline, Mass., and East 
Jaffrey, N.H. Although Mr. French, as one of the 
Editors of the magazine, is in constant touch with 
the publication-office, nevertheless, it has taken four 
years for him to be able to get to Wolfeboro. Either 
the weather, season of the year, unexpected happen- 
ings or pressure of business has prevented his coming. 
However, circumstances brought him to Meredith, 
N.H., at the other end of Lake Winnepesaukee, and 
the distance was so short that he took the necessary 
time to motor over for a brief visit. Needless to say, 
he was shown all the readily accessible points of inter- 
est; and, fortunately, ideal weather made two trips 
on the lake possible. Altogether, his visit with Mrs. 


French was one of the most enjoyable of the entire 
summer; and, from all indications, they share with 
others just a bit of envy that they cannot stay in 
Wolfeboro the year around. That PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE is the only photographic publication in the United 
States to be edited and published in such ideal pic- 
torial surroundings is now readily acknowledged, 
especially by those who have visited Wolfeboro this 
past summer. 


That Tax on Camera and Lenses 


In our June, 1924, issue we called attention to the 
ten per cent. tax that was being levied on cameras 
and lenses, much to the hardship of those who earn 
their livelihood by photography. In short, the indus- 
trial photographer who must purchase a variety of 
cameras and lenses in order to meet the demands of 
his profession suffers from this extra burden of tax- 
ation he is compelled to carry. Moreover, the amateur 
photographer is likewise obliged to pursue his hobby 
at an extra cost. To be sure, he can avoid the issue 
by giving up photography but the professional must 
needs carry the burden and pay the tax on the tools of 
his trade. Those of our readers who are called upon 
to face this situation are urged to bring the matter to 
the attention of their Congressmen for early action 
at Washington. 


Dr. T. W. Kilmer in Great Demand 


AccorpinG to The Daily Review, Freeport, Long 
Island, N.Y., Dr. T. W. Kilmer, the well-known pic- 
torial photographer, was a very busy man at 3.30 P.M. 
on the afternoon of August 23. It seems that two 
motor-cars crashed on the Glen Cove road and a 
woman-passenger in one car was severely injured. In 
the general excitement the services of an officer of the 
law were urgently needed to direct traffic. ‘‘Here’s 
one’, said the doctor, as he showed his deputy sheriff’s 
badge, stepped forward and took charge. Then a 
physician was required to treat the injured woman. 
**Here’s one’, said the doctor, as he hurried to the 
woman’s side and relieved her pain as much as possible. 
After the traffic was again normal and his patient safely 
on her homeward way, the two principals wanted a 
photograph made of the wrecked cars, and the scene 
of the accident. They asked for a photographer. 
“‘Here’s one’, said the doctor a third time, as he pulled 
his little Icarette 214 x 314 from his pocket and made 
several good pictures. Yes, Dr. Kilmer was very much 
on the job that afternoon. 


The Amateur Photographer and Service 


WE received a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Industrial School Association of Brooklyn, N.Y. We 
looked it through and were impressed with the illustra- 
tions which were out of the ordinary and revealed the 
presence of an understanding of composition on the 
part of the photographer. For a booklet of its kind, 
it was very well done. Then we learned that most of 
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the pictures were made and donated by Mr. L. J. 
Creegan, one of the frequent contributors to our compe- 
titions. Moreover, it seems that Mr. Creegan holds 
the opinion that amateurs who spend money rather 
lavishly on their photographic equipments should be 
willing to help out charitable institutions when they 
are in need of photographic work. He asserts that 
there is a return for such work which more than pays 
for it. In referring to the booklet which he helped to 
illustrate he says, “There is a satisfaction in knowing 
that I am something of a friend to these three hundred 
children; and when I make any of them in groups, I 
usually run off at least one contact print for each” 

This is making one’s camera pay rich dividends that 
cannot be had in any other way. Mr. Creegan, and 
any other amateur photographer who uses his camera 
for true charity when there is an opportunity, merits 
commendation and we know that all right-thinking 
men and women will agree. We hope that our readers 
will bear in mind the great possibilities for service which 
present themselves to all owners of cameras. The 
picture of an old man here, a little child there or a vase 
of flowers may bring happiness to some one. Let us 
not question such a request when it comes. We may 
not know all, nor need we to know. Our opportunity is 
to make the picture and make our camera pay as it 
never paid before. 


The Zeiss Planetarium 


AN instrument that is expected to have a great 
influence on the teaching of popular astronomy has 
been installed at the German Museum of Natural 
Science and Technology in Munich. It is the product 
of the optical firm of Carl Zeiss, and has been under 
construction for five years. The chief advantage of 
the machine lies in the fact that it substitutes a realistic 
and accurate picture of the happenings in the heavens 
for a confusing arrangement of wires and wooden balls 
heretofore used. 

The “planetarium’’, as the instrument is called, is of 
unusual, even weird and startling appearance. There 
is something about its general make-up that would 
suggest a small anti-aircraft cannon; but instead of 
ending in a long barrel, it has as its most essential part a 
large sphere studded with high-power lenses resembling 

a gigantic insect’s eye. Each of these lenses is arranged 
to project the image of a certain part of the heavens, 
so that the whole starry universe can be made to march 
across the dome-shaped ceiling of the “‘sky-room” 
where the planetarium is housed. 

All stars down to the sixth magnitude are shown, as 
well as the milky way, the planets, the sun and the 
moon. The instrument can be rotated at any speed, 
showing the celestial events of a day in a period of four 
minutes, or crowding a year into fifty seconds. Within 
the artificial sky of the planetarium-study the operator 
has the power of a Joshua; for he can bid the sun and 
moon to stand still, and cause the stars to run backward 
in their courses. So accurate is the instrument that, 
after rotations representing five thousand years, there 
is an error of less than two degrees.” 


The Matter of Getting the Correct Focus 


Next to exposure, there seems to be no part of 
photography more difficult for the average person to 
master than focusing the camera correctly. To be sure, 
the reflecting-camera solves the problem; but many 
cannot afford to buy such a camera and must depend 
upon their own skill or that of some device to get the 


correct focus. There have been a number of distance- 
meters or range-finders placed on the market which 
have been of service. Of late, we have had occasion 
to note the effectiveness of the Leitz Distance-Meter 
which is an instrument of precision and intended for 
very accurate focusing of hand-cameras and motion- 
picture cameras. It is more expensive than others but 
it is a scientifically made instrument. It is constructed 
on the principle of coincidence. By getting two images 
to coincide the correct distance is read off on a scale. 
This meter is dust-proof and water-proof, may be 
attached to camera, is simple to use and should render a 
distinct service to amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. Further particulars may be obtained from 
E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New York City. 


The Red Cross Roll-Call 


Durtnc the period between Armistice Day and 
Thanksgiving Day, November 11 and November 27, 
the American Red Cross will hold its annual Roll-Call, 
when membership in the Red Cross may be renewed 
and new members be enrolled. The Red Cross con- 
fidently expects all present members of the organisation 
to repeat their former subscriptions to its funds, or 
even to increase them. It is also desired that many 
new members may be gained, for the reason that the 
income derived from ‘membership dues is urgently 
needed for work of the organisation. 

It is hardly necessary now to say anything about the 
essential necessity of such an organisation as the 
American Red Cross. Its work during the war spoke 
for itself. Since then, even as had been the case before 
the war, it has responded promptly and efficiently to all 
alls of urgency, not only within the confines of our 
own country, but abroad. Immediately upon receiving 
word of last year’s disaster in Japan, the Red Cross 
mobilised its forces to carry aid and supplies to the 
distressed people on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. 
Wherever serious disasters have occurred—and there 
were 220 of them last year—the Red Cross has offered 
and extended its services. In the past 43 years it has 
expended $33,000,000 in such work. 

In our own country the Red Cross activities are 
diversified and as useful and successful as they are 
numerous. Care of the disabled soldiers, of the men 
in service, instruction in First Aid, Life Saving, Nutri- 
tion and Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, public 
health nursing—these are the branches of work for 
which the Red Cross asks your support. Even though 
your membership may be only $1.00, it will accomplish 
a hundred cents’ worth of good. Do not fail to con- 
tribute at least that much as your part in the work of 
the American Red Cross. And if you can make it 
$5.00 or $10 or $20, so much the better. But let it 
be at least the small sum of $1.00. 


a 


Inventors, Get Busy! 


A Coxorapo dealer reports that one of his good 
customers came into the store the other day with a 
negative of her little boy. “You see,” said she, “Donald 
turned around just as I snapped the camera and I got 
this back view of him. Do you suppose that by print- 
ing from the other side of the negative we could get a 
front view that looked like anything?” Which proves 
that there is still room for improvement in roll-film. 

Abel’s Weekly. 
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WALTER H. REULEAUX 


A Remarkable Similarity 


In our recent Advanced Competition, Landscapes 
with Clouds, there occurred an unusual case of similar- 
ity of design in two pictures submitted. In fact, 
within the memory of Mr. French, chairman, oldest 
member of the Puoto-Era Jury, nothing just like it 
ever happened before. One picture was made out in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, by Walter H. Reuleaux, and the 
other by Kenneth D. Smith, who lives on Staten 
Island, New York. The use of one large tree at the 
right and a smaller one at the left in each case is 
remarkable. So far as we know, these workers have 
never met and did not have each other’s addresses. 
Moreover, neither saw the other’s picture first, because 
the prints arrived almost simultaneously. In any event, 
the incident is of interest, and we reproduce the pictures 
on a small scale for the examination of our readers. 
[If any of our readers know of other cases of such 
similarity in pictorial photography, we shall be glad 
to hear of them and record them. Such coincidences 
are always of interest.—Ep1Tor. | 


Where the Beauty Lies 


Ir was rather a pretty theory which Mr. J. C. Doll- 
man, the well-known water-colorist and illustrator of 
Kipling, advanced for the benefit of photographers, 
that any composition which aims to suggest beauty 
must have strength for its basis, and elegance only 
for its superstructure. Mr. Dollman drew on the 
blackboard the picture of a lion, says The Amateur 
Photographer and asked his audience wherein the 
beauty of the beast lay. It proved to lie in the long, 
tremendous tail of the animal. Lop off the lion’s 
tail, as you can readily do with a duster on the black- 
board, and he becomes an insignificant creature who 
ought to go out and hide himself. Where is the beauty 
of the elephant? Chiefly in its mighty foot. Diminish 
its foot to a mere peg, and you have an animal which 
you expect every moment will topple over. Where 
is the beauty of the blue shark or the pike? In the 
caudal fin. Give it the fin of a trout and the grace 
of its long body is lost entirely. The essential beauty 
of a horse is in its wethers and haunches. It is the 
same with inanimate things. Why is the bottom rail 
of a door wider than the middle rail or the top, except 
perhaps in “arty” houses? Why has a tree its spread- 
ing root below and its delicate shoots above? Yet 
there are some exceptions to Mr. Dollman’s theory. 
As somebody asked, how does it explain the beauty 
of the soap bubble? 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


From Belize, British Honduras 


WE believe that it is always of interest and value to 
note what is being done photographically in other 
parts of the world. No matter how efficient or clever 
we think we are, it is well to remember that we still 
have much to learn in a number of directions. Of 
late we have tried to encourage the establishing of 
camera clubs in high schools. We have been gratified 
at the number already organized or in the making. 
However, often we hear the objection that it cannot 
be done for lack of funds or suitable darkroom facil- 
ities. Then, too, we have tried to show how the work 
of a high school camera club can help the illustration 
of the school-catalog or year-book. Just to prove 
that every objection can be overcome, we call attention 
to “The Mangrove’, an eighty-six page, illustrated, 
7144x 10%-inch brochure published by the High 
School Students of St. John’s College, Belize, British 
Honduras. 

There are twenty-nine pictures made by the students 
themselves and many of them have pictorial merit 
equal to competitions that we have heard highly praised 
in the United States. There is good taste and good 
printing very much in evidence. In short, we believe 
that it will serve as a splendid example of what can 
be done by high school students and their cameras. 
We are indebted to St. John’s College and to Mr. P. H. 
Herbert, Official Photographer, United Fruit Com- 
pany for the privilege of seeing this excellent example 
of enterprise and photographic success from Central 
America. 


Subjects for Our Advanced Competitions 


A NUMBER of suggestions have reached us from our 
readers with regard to changes in our competition- 
subjects, or suggesting new subjects to be used. Natur- 
ally enough, the situation of a subscriber, geographic- 
ally, makes a difference as to the type of subject he 
prefers. One subscriber wants the “Marines” dis- 
continued for a year or two, and in its place “Outdoor 
Genres” substituted. Another would discontinue 
“Marines” for “Inland Waters”. One letter asks 
that “Landscapes with Clouds” and “Mountains and 
Hills’ remain a couple of years; and still another 
suggests that “Mountains and Hills” be discontinued 
and “Gorges and Glens” take its place in our com- 
petitions. A subscriber on the Atlantic coast would 
have us add “Table-Top Photography” or ‘“‘Min- 
iature Photography”, but, naturally, does not say a 
word about omitting ‘‘Marines”. 
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Another reader would have us omit “Bridges” 
from our list and substitute ““Winter-Sports” for a 
couple of years. One reader wants “Real Sunsets and 
Sunrise Pictures” to have a place. Another calls for 
pictures “Illustrating Emotion”, and “Illustration 
for a Story”. We are also asked to substitute “‘Monu- 
ments and Statues” in place of “Architectural Sub- 
jects’; “Wild Animals and Birds” in place of “‘Domestic 
Pets’’; “Still-life” instead of “Artificial Light”. “‘Flow- 
ers and Plants” is also suggested, as well as “Reflected 
Images’’, and one reader would have a competition on 
“Solitary Trees”. With these eighteen suggestions, 
in addition to the list that we have at the head of our 
Advanced Competition page, we shall have to make 
some careful selections, as there are only twelve sub- 
jects that can be used in any one year. We are grateful 
to our readers who have been so kind as to send us 
these suggestions, and we shal] use such of the sub- 
jects as will cover the field to the best advantage. 
The magazine is distributed throughout the world 
to so many different climates that although “Winter 
Sports” would meet the needs of many of our readers, 
there are also many that would be shut out from the 
competition on account of a different climate. Like- 
wise the subject of “Architectural Subjects” might 
be more pleasing to the city dweller than to the reader 
who lives on the western prairie. So if we chance to 
omit a particular suggestion from our list of compe- 
tition-subjects for 1925, we hope that our readers will 
not feel that it is because we would not like to include 
every one. However, we feel that a subject which 
will be of interest to the largest number of our readers 
and friends is the one to select. 


Some of Our Foreign Exchanges 


REcENTLY one of our readers inquired whether or 
not other countries had photographic magazines which 
compared favorably with those in the United States. 
Inasmuch as we receive all the leading photographic 
publications of the world and have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study their pictorial and literary contents, we 
are frank to say that many of these foreign photo- 
journals equal, if they do not surpass, our own maga- 
zines. Of course, with the exception of the English 
publications, much of the reading-matter and many of 
the illustrations are not of especial interest to American 
readers. However, with regard to technical articles 
and investigations there is a wealth of information for 
those who can read French, German, Italian or 
Spanish. 

Omitting the exchanges in English, which we receive 
regularly from the United States, England, Ireland and 
Australia, we are very glad to have Photographie 
Moderne, Bruxelles, Belgium; La Photo Pour Tous, 
Paris, France; Il Corriere Fofografico, Turin, Italy; 
Photographische Korrespondenz, Vienna, Austria; Pho- 
tographische Rundschau und Mitteilungen, Halle, and 
Die Photographische Industrie, Berlin, Germany; 
Camera, Luzern, Switzerland; Foto-Revista, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America; Fotografiska Foren- 
ingen, Stockholm, Sweden; and Criterium, Barcelona, 
Spain. In addition, there have been two or three publi- 
cations sent us from Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and 
Japan. There are other foreign exchanges which we 
have had and discontinued when the publications 
ceased to exist. With those already mentioned and 
eighteen exchanges in English, we keep in touch with 
photographic. affairs in all parts of the world. More- 
over, we try to profit by the many good things which 
appear in type and in illustration. There is much for us 
all to learn from our friends across the seas. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Motion-PictuRE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR. 
By Herbert C. McKay. Illustrated. 219 pages. 
Used as Supplementary Text in New York Institute 
of Photography. Price, cloth, $2.50. New York: 
‘alk Publishing Company, 1924. 


Reapers OF PHoto-Era MaGazinE will recall the 
series of articles which appeared for several months 
under the title, ““Kinematography for the Amateur’. 
They will no doubt remember the legend “‘book-rights 
reserved” which appeared at the head of each instal- 
ment. We congratulate Mr. McKay that he was able 
to revise and add new material to his interesting series 
in time to have a book on the subject of making amateur 
motion-pictures on the market this fall. Inasmuch as 
we were the first to :ead the manuscript and the first 
to publish it, we feel qualified to say that the increasing 
number of amateur motion-picture photographers will 
find Mr. McKay’s book a very great help. The addi- 
tions and revisions made bring the book up to date. 
The illustrations aid the reader through the text, 
although Mr. McKay has a very pleasing style and one 
which does not grow tiresome. 

The volume is printed on excellent paper and heavily 
bound. It is to be regretted that no index was included, 
but perhaps this may be added in a subsequent edition. 
There are fifteen chapters which include the following 
subjects: Kinematography, Amateur Motion-Picture 
Cameras, News and Topical Cameras, Professional 
Cameras, The Motion-Picture Camera in Use, Direction 
and Rehearsal, Acting and Make-Up, Titles, Develop- 
ing and Printing, Editing, Hints for News-Cameramen, 
Trick-Work, Stop-Motion Work, The Script and Pro- 
jectors and Projecting. We believe that this book will 
be the forerunner of others on this fascinating new 
branch of photography. 


Pxorocrapuic Facts AND Formu.as. By E. J. Wall, 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 386 pages, including comprehen- 
sive index. Price, cloth, $4. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company, 1924. 


THERE has long been a demand for a book such as 
Mr. Wall has given us. It contains nearly a thousand 
practical working-directions, tables and formulas which 
give tested and standard methods to accomplish satis- 
factory results in all departments of photography. It 
matters little what problem the reader desires to solve 
in printing, enlarging, focusing, toning, color-photo- 
graphy, fixing and clearing or the preparation of 
good mountants, he will find many a helpful and prac- 
tical suggestion in this book. The publishers do not 
claim to have included all possible formulas or methods, 
nor do they believe that the book is entirely free of 
errors of omission and commission. However, there is 
no question that the book fills a need and that it de- 
serves a hearty welcome from amateur and profes- 
sional photographers who like to have good formulas 
quickly available. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 











EQUIPMENT USED TO MAKE 


Equipment for High-Altitude Photography 


TurouGH the courtesy of The National Geographic 
Magazine and the Chief of the United States Air 
Service we were permitted to show on page 175 of the 
September issue a reproduction of the highest altitude 
photograph ever made, a part of the city of Dayton, 
Ohio, made at an altitude of over six miles by Lieuts. 
John A. Macready and A. W. Stevens. Thanks to the 
same source we are able to show on this page a picture 
of the equipment used by Lieut. Stevens in obtaining 
the picture. In the photograph here reproduced Lieut. 
Stevens is shown wearing the oxygen mask which he 
used in his flight that resulted in the photograph made 
from an elevation of six miles. On his left is the new 
K-3 high altitude camera, and on his right the oxygen 
tank used by aviators at high elevations. The camera 
is equipped with a Carl Zeiss Tessar lens of 12-inch 
focal length and operates at a maximum aperture of 
F/4.5, using panchromatic hyper-sensitised film. In 
addition to a lack of air, the aviators had to contend 
with a temperature of 6214° below zero, Fahrenheit. 





Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service 


Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


HIGH-ALTITUDE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Air Service Conducts Large Aerial 
Photographic Mapping Project 


Tue photographic personnel of Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, is conducting the largest aerial photo- 
graphic mapping project ever undertaken. The 
exposures are made by Captain Giffin and Lieut. 
Lynch, and the developing and printing by the 22d 
Photo-Section. The entire project is under the super- 
vision of Captain Giffin and is being done for the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the Water Board of the State 
of Texas. 

The purpose of this project is to secure topographic 
maps of probable dam sites in the State of Texas. 
Following the completion of the maps, a study will be 
made to determine the proper location to construct 
dams to catch the flood-water and store it to prevent 
the overflow of the lower stretches of streams during 
flood. The water thus stored will then be used to 
irrigate the farm-land in the vicinity of the dams 
during the dry season. 
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The photographs are being made with a tri-lens 
camera which has a focal length of approximately 6144 
inches which, from an altitude of about 12,000 feet 
above the terrain being mapped, gives a scale of approx- 
imately 1/23,000. The photographs are being made 
with a 60% overlap between exposures and a 50% 
overlap of consecutive flights. The camera carries 
one roll of film 400-feet long and 6 inches wide, which 
gives from 190 to 195 exposures to the roll. A specially 
equipped photographic plane, the DH4B—P1 with a 96 
gallon gasoline capacity is being used. 

For an aid in flying the missions, an Intervelometer 
box, part of the equipment of the K-3 Camera, has 
been installed, the view-finder camera placed in the 
floor and a “bank-and-turn” indicator placed in the 
pilot’s cockpit. When the altitude has been reached 
the pilot indicates that he is flying at the desired 
altitude and speed. By means of the view-finding 
camera the observer determines the number of seconds 
between exposures and sets this time on the Inter- 
velometer. There is a small light over the camera 
and another on the pilot’s instrument-board. Five 
seconds before time to make an exposure these lights 
come on. The pilot looks at the bank-and-turn indi- 
cator and gets the plane level, and flying straight the 
observer levels the camera. When the light goes out 
the observer makes the exposure and the pilot can 
then kick his plane to get it onto the proper course if 
he is off a little. The average time between exposures 
is about 30 seconds. 

The prints when completed and checked are sent 
to the U. S. Geological Survey at Washington, where 
the map is made by using individual photographs as 
though it were a traverse, or page of notes taken in the 
field. These traverses, or notes, are then compiled 
into a plain map on the field scale used by the U.S. G.S. 
This map when complete is sent to the field and con- 
tours and names are added. The map is then complete, 
ready for reproduction as soon as the inking of it is 
completed. 

Of the work done to date one project, known as 
Cotulla, has been photographed, map made, contours 
put on in the field, and the results are now being inked 
or, in other words, the map is complete. 

Cotulla is approximately 80 miles southwest of 
Kelly Field. It took two hours and 30 minutes to go 
from Kelly Field to Cotulla, photograph 250 square 
miles and return to Kelly Field. It took 40 minutes 
to do the actual photography at a cost of 50c per square 
mile. Mr. Charles Cook of the U. S. Geological 
Survey made the following statement of comparisons: 

“It took two men with a camera and plane 40 minutes 
to do what six men on the ground would take 4 months 
to do, and the results from the air were probably better 
25%. It cost 50c per square mile to get the photo- 
graphs from the air, while the cost on the ground would 
have been nearly $50 per square mile. The map is 
now complete, where if it had been necessary to do 
the work by the regular topographic method, the 
work would probably not have been completed before 
September. Due to the great amount of water caused 
by the rains, the ground men would not have been 
able to get into the country. 

It may be of interest to know that the entire United 
States could be mapped by aerial photographs in 
eight years if a flight of eight ships were used. 

In an early issue there will be an article on the 
relation of amateur and professional photographers to 
National Defense. This article will be based on ob- 
servations made during the past summer at Camp 
Devens and will be augmented by interesting facts 
from Regular Army sources. 





RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 





Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public from the records of the United States Patent 
Office. This report is made exclusively for the PHoto- 
Era Magazine from the patent law offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, 1006 F. Street. Copies of any of these 
patents may be obtained by sending twenty cents in 
stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


atent, number 1,499,749, Composition for Toning 
Photographic Silver Images has been issued to Paul 
Rehlander of Berlin-Charlottenberg, Germany. 

Frederic E. Ives of Philadelphia, Pa., has received 
patent, number 1,499,930, on a Photographic Process. 

-atent, number 1,500,433, on a Sensitising Composi- 
tion for Preparing Blue-Print Papers has been issued to 
Ernest Bertsch of Haguenau, France. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,500,393, 
on a Photographic Cartridge and Method of Making 
the Same, invented by John G. Jones and Haywood 
G. Dewey, both of Rochester, N.Y. 

Another patent, number 1,500,391, has been assigned 
to Eastman invented by Charles E. Hutchings of 
Rochester, N.Y., on a Camera Bellows. 

Malcolm L. Cassitt of San Francisco, Calif., has 
invented a Photographic Machine, patent, number 
1,500,372, and assigned the same to Manifold Impres- 
sions Corp. of Carson City, Nev. 

Character-Holding Device has been issued to Harri- 
son H. Hood of Los Angeles, Calif., patent, number 
1,500,561, and has been assigned to Thimmeway Titles, 
Inc., of Hollywood, Calif. 

Patent, number 1,501,295, has been issued to William 
E. Wilson of Mt. Ranier, Md., on a Focusing View 
Finder. 

Harry F. McMahon of Toronto, Can., has received 
his patent, number 1,501,677, on A Camera. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,502,173, 
on an Aerial Camera invented by Benjamin D. Cham- 
berlin of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Lens System patent, number 1,502,078. has been 
issued to William B. Wescott, of Wellesley, Mass., 
Assignor by mesne assignments to Technicolor Motion- 
Picture Corp. of Boston, Mass. 

Barnett W. Harris of Chicago, IIl., has assigned 
his patent, number 1,501,904, on an Apparatus for 
Developing Photographs, to the Utilities Development 
Corp. of Chicago, Il. 

Albert S. Howell of Chicago, IIl., has received patent, 
number 1,502,954, on an Automatic Light-Control 
Apparatus for Photographic-Printing Machines. 

Patent, number 1,503,302, on a Photographic Appa- 
ratus has been issued to Silvio Cocanari of Antwerp. 

An Apparatus for Attachment to Photographic 
Cameras Whereby Panoramic View Photography can 
be Produced, patent, number 1,503,437, has been issued 
to Frank S. James of Kensington, near Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

A joint patent has been issued to Ezra C. Clark of 
Binghamton, N.Y. and John F. Polemus of Johnson 
City, N.Y. The patent, number 1,503,300, is on an 
Automatic Film-Winding Camera. It has_ been 
assigned by mesne assignments to the Ansco Photo- 
products Company of New York. 

Patent, number 1,497,272, has been issued to Joseph 
H. Hatt, New York City on a Photographic Plate. 
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WE do not know if our readers share the extraor- 
dinary interest that has been shown by English 
people in the Queen’s Doll’s House which is on view 
at the Wembley Exhibition. It was designed and 
constructed by some of the best-known living artists 
and craftsmen. Every detail of furniture and fittings 
is to scale. There are beautifully painted ceilings 
and marvelously made furniture, and the public has 
crowded in its thousands each day to inspect this 
unique, but to our severely practical minds, rather 
useless wonder, the proceeds, which have reached a 
really large sum, going to charity. 

But Kodak discovered that this model of a house 
which had taken longer to build than many real hab- 
itations, was incomplete. Nowhere in it could be 
found that necessity of present-day life—a camera! 
and so the great firm set to work, and it has taken 
months to produce the world’s tiniest camera, small 
enough for use by the imaginary inhabitants of this 
lilliput mansion, and it has already been placed in 
the house, the Queen having graciously accepted it. 

The work of construction was difficult and costly, 
for it is a reproduction complete to the smallest detail, 
including a crystal lens, of the No. 3 A autograph 
kodak. The size when closed is 1/1728th of the cam- 
era of which it is a copy. Every part was made sep- 
arately by hand, the microscope and jeweler’s tools 
being used. The bellows gave the most trouble, and 
after many sets had been made and discarded through 
some defect, it was found that paper, specially pre- 
pared, was the most suitable material. 

This smallest and, we suppose, one of the most 
costly cameras in existence will have a long life, for 
it will not be worn out with use. But in time to come 
it will certainly serve as a museum-model, not only 
of a 20th century hand-camera, but of the enterprise 
and energy of the 20th century firm that made such 
a microscopic reproduction of one of the most popular 
patterns of the present day. 

We have been visiting districts in Switzerland 
somewhat hastily passed through two years ago. 
Then we noted camera-subjects that have lived in our 
memories although we had no opportunity to record 
them photographically at the time. With leisure to 
spare this summer, we deliberately started out with 
the intention to translate our mind-pictures into 
permanent and tangible negatives. There were the 
same landscapes, with the evening-sun casting long 
shadows and gilding the edges of the figures on the 
hillside—a fleeting effect that we knew lasted only a 
few minutes; for when the sun sank behind the moun- 
tain, the magic lighting was turned off. 

The scene was studied on the groundglass; but 
somehow our missed masterpiece of two years back 
failed to impress us now, and the sun went down 
without an exposure having been made. Other sub- 


jects that had been treasured in our memories proved 
equally refractory, and we realised anew the old 
truth that what is poetry to us to-day, may to-morrow 
appear the veriest prose. The same fact is demon- 
strated by a glance through one’s old and cherished 
pictures; for unless the photographer is an extreme 
egotist, not many will retain their proud positions. 








While 
we have been enjoying the interesting things in Switzer- 
land, interesting things have been happening in London 


If we could only be in two places at once! 


which we have much regretted to miss. One of these 
is the two-man photographic exhibition at the Alpine 
Gallery, held by Mr. Marcus Adams and Mr. Bertram 
Park. It must have been an interesting show, as 
both these workers have such individual styles, and 
although both are portraitists, and professionals also, 
one can easily imagine how their work, instead of 
competing and so losing in value, will serve each as 
a foil for the other. 

Mr. Bertram Park undoubtedly specialises in the 
portraiture of woman: society-leaders, beauties, 
famous women of all kinds. Royalties have sat to 
him, and the Queen of Spain figures in the exhibition. 
He is original, too, and has on one occasion exhibited 
a “Cubist” photograph of Ward Muir; but in this 
exhibition, from all we hear, he seems to have treated 
his sitters seriously. If the photography of woman 
is the most lucrative branch of our craft, it is also 
the most nerve-wearing of all photography. 

Mr. Marcus Adams—wise man—has specialised 
in children. At one time, we considered that he had 
carried child-photography to its limit. Some prints 
which he exhibited just before the war, were on an 
extraordinary high level. Now, however, Mr. Lam- 
bert of Bath is ahead of him. Mr. Adams’ child- 
portraits are the rage in London, and when a photo- 
grapher succeeds like that, something has to go. 

There were two hundred and fifty prints shown— 
a modest number for the Alpine Club Gallery. It did 
not receive the notice in the press that it deserved; 
London, now that the Exhibition is on, is not normal. 

Two exhibitors have also joined forces at the Gallery 
of the Royal Photographic Society—Mrs. Minna 
Keene and Mr. Horace Jackson. The former has a 
special gift for homely interiors and peasant-types. 
We remember her South African studies, when she 
visited England some years ago. Mr. Jackson’s are 
interesting Chinese photographs. 

There has been a good deal of talk, lately, over 
Mr. Charles Sims’ painting which has been hung on 
the walls of the House of Commons. It represents 
Lady Astor being introduced into the House by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George. One would have 
thought that, as other incidents connected with the 
growth of our Parliament have been recorded, it was 
surely fitting that such an historical event should 
also find a place there. However, over a hundred 
members of Parliament think differently, and have 
signed a petition asking that it be removed—a vexing 
business for the Astors who had never really wanted it. 

We have seen only reproductions of the painting 
and would feel more sympathy if it were a question 
of art, for it is a curious composition—the three figures 
standing in a row, high above them the strangers’ 
gallery, and above that, the roof. We hear that Mr. 
Sims has been eager that his painting should be an 
accurate, real record of an interesting historic event, 
and that even the small head of the American am- 
bassador is painted carefully from a photograph. 

Tue Scottish Federation, in response to an invita- 
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tion, has assembled and dispatched a collection of 
prints representative of Scottish pictorial work to this 
country. It will be displayed at the U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D.C., during September and 
October, 1924, and at The Camera Club, New York, 
during November and December, 1924. Mr. Floyd 
Vail, F.R.P.S., is responsible for this project and its 
accomplishment will afford the long-desired opportu- 
nity to see a collection of distinctive work by the 
Scots. The contributors embrace the names of Chas. 
A. Allen, John Baird, W. S. Crocket, Dan Dunlop, 
William Findlay, A. W. Hill, James McKissack, 
Hector Murchison, John M. Whitehead and many 
other notable Scottish workers. 

The exhibitions at Washington and New York are 
free to the public. This unusual opportunity afforded 
those interested in pictorial photography should be 
embraced by all who can do so and who are eager to 
improve their own photographic work. 


fea COMING EXHIBITIONS 


SEPTEMBER 10 to OctoserR 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SEPTEMBER 15 to OcToBER 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OcTorER 14 to NoveMBerR 3, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Ap- 
plication blanks from N. P. Moerdyke, Sec., 811 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Last day 
for receiving prints, Sept. 15, 1924. 

OctToBEeR 17 to NovEMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from 
oy Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 

alif. 

OctoBeR 20 to NoveMBeR 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 

NOVEMBER I To 29, 1924. First Annual Photographic 
Salon, Buenos Aires, Argentine. Last day for re- 
ceiving prints, October 31, 1924. Application blanks 
from PHoro-Era MaGazing, or from Comision Or- 
ganizadora Del Premier Salon Fotografico, Buenos 
Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, Republica 
Argentina. 

DeEcEMBER 21 To $1, 1924. First Malta Salon of 
Photography to be held at the Auberge de France, 
Valletta, Malta. Application Blanks from P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, 114, Strada Vallone, 
Birchircara, Malta. Last day for receiving prints, 
November 30, 1924. 

Marcu 1 To 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 











fal rrcrure-MaRker Bigg 


There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 





Illustrated Current News, 511 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn. Milton Small, Art Editor. Uses 
photographs of national interest, such as large fires, 
wrecks, sporting events, etc. Size 5x 10, glossy. 
About fifty words of descriptive matter should 
accompany prints. Pays $3.00 per print on accept- 
ance. “We are publishers of a pictorial service 
sold to merchants for window display. Pictures 
submitted should be on National interest.” 

Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
J. D. Eddy, Art Editor. Uses human interest 
photographs with a farm background, especially 
mechanical. As much descriptive matter as possible 
should accompany the pictures. Pays $1.00 each, 
on acceptance. 

Motorcycle and Bicycle, Illustrated, 239 West 39th St., 
New York City. W.H. Parsons, Art Editor. Uses 
Sporting and scenic pictures containing motorcycles 
and bicycles. Postcard size pictures desired, glossy. 
Two or three lines of description should accompany 
pictures. Write to the editor before sending pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $1.00 each on the tenth of the 
month following publication. Action-pictures are 
preferred. 

Country Life, Garden City, L.I., N.Y. Reginald T. 
Townsend, Art Editor. Uses photographs of out- 
door living, sports, country estates, country house 
interiors. Any size, glossy prints. Pays from $2.00 
up, on acceptance. 

American Builder, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
B. L. Johnson, Editor. Uses photographs of small 
to medium-sized homes of character and good design. 
Size 7 x 9 preferred, glossy. Wants the location of 
home and name and address of architect, if possible. 
Pays from $1.00 to $2.00 each print on acceptance. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, I]. Uses unusual 
photographs of bees or honey, or bee-forage. Size 
4x5, glossy. Enough descriptive matter to dis- 
close the unusual interest should accompany the 
pictures. Pays according to character of picture, 
$2.00 to $3.00 each, on acceptance. 

The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. Walter P. McGuire, Managing Editor. Uses 
photographs accompanied by brief descriptive 
manuscript for its department of “Novel Inventions 
and Natural Wonders’. Photographs depicting the 
quaint, the curious, the strikingly unusual are desired 
at all times. Pictures and descriptions of the new 
and novel in science are used. - Are in the market for 
photographs, accompanied by brief descriptive 
manuscript, of unusual boy activities or accomplish- 
ments, or of boys who deserve to be nationally 
notable. All photographs should be glossy, and 
manuscripts should be typewritten, and accompanied 
by stamped self-addressed envelope for return. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





A Bit of Retrospection and Introspection 


THERE is something about the autumn-days which is 
conducive to a sort of mental stock-taking. That is, 
we are drawn into a mood which is sometimes just a 
bit sad and then, again, we become conscious of many 
blessings that have come to us while the summer-days 
in all their beauty were with us. Was it Emerson or 
Elbert Hubbard who was responsible for the assertion 
that wherever a man might live, the world would 
make a path to his door provided he made a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor? At any rate, some- 
thing of the kind has been credited to one of our 
literary men, and there does seem to be some truth 
in it. Let me make it clear that I hold no thought 
that I am making a better mouse-trap or publishing a 
better photographic magazine than my neighbor. 
However, I do admit that I am trying very earnestly 
to find a little niche in the photographic world which 
I may claim on merit. Just how, when and where I 
shall attain the right to occupy such a niche is hidden 
in the future. 

As the busy days pass, I receive many helpful 
bits of suggestion, advice and friendly counsel. It 
is of these that I wish to make record here. Early 
in June, and in increasing numbers during July and 
August, visitors from all over the country have given 
convincing evidence that PHoto-ErA MaGazine has 
many friends who take a sincere interest in it and 
who seem to understand that its Publisher is making 
an honest effort to build slowly and on a firm founda- 
tion. Although merited praise is a tremendous 
incentive to renewed effort and a great encouragement 
when there seems to be no light to penetrate the gloom; 
yet, constructive criticism is a splendid stabilizer 
when the winds of complacency and conceit begin 
to blow. Therefore, I am indebted to the many 
good friends who have come to Wolfeboro to see 
the Publisher and who by their kindly interest have 
given him renewed enthusiasm and courage to hold 
to the principles which have never yet failed to make 
a man or an institution of real service in the world. 

Space does not permit a complete list of all the 
visitors; and, in fact, no accurate record was attempted. 
However, I am sure that I will be pardoned if I mention 
just a few—not because these were more welcome 
than the rest or that they were any more interested 
or helpful. I mention these simply because their 
names, in many cases, are very familiar to most readers 
of PHoto-Era Macazine. Among the very first was 
William Ludlum of Mount Vernon, New York. His 
poems have appeared in our pages for many years. 
Then in rapid succession came H. N. Mucher, president 
of the Reading Camera Club, Reading, Pa., and with 
him W. E. Ziegler, one of the leading members of the 
club; Ira F. Lindsey, secretary, Photographers Associa- 
tion of New England; Arthur Hammond, author 
of “Pictorial Composition in Photography’; Harold 
B. Neal, one of the editors of News Flashes, the attrac- 
tive bulletin issued by the Roslindale Camera-Clan, 
Roslindale, Mass.; father and younger brother of 
Francis A. Snell, Chevy Chase, District of Columbia, 
winner of First Prize in our recent Bridges Competition; 
Capt. John G. Winant, Concord, New Hampshire, 


candidate for Governor of New Hampshire; Major 
Frank Knox, Manchester, New Hampshire, likewise 
candidate for governor—both members of the 97th 
Division, U.S.A. to which I am attached. Then I 
recall with pleasure meeting several subscribers from 
the Middle West, the South and a large number from 
New England. And the end is not yet; for the president 
of the Japanese Water Color Company, Rochester, 
New York, Mr. F. N. Nicholsen, writes that he intends 
to come, and so does Mrs. Dorothy Jarvis, Brookline, 
Mass., who is a regular contributor to our competitions 
and winner of several prizes. 

From these I obtained a cross-section view of the 
problems which confront the camera-club, professional 
association, advanced amateur, beginner, photo- 
graphic dealer, manufacturer and _photo-finisher. 
Moreover, I had an opportunity to see clearly where 
Puoto-Era MaGazine did or did not do its share to 
solve the problems involved. Also, it was evident 
that to attempt to solve all the problems at once was 
more than could be expected of any individual or 
publication. Nevertheless, the way was made clearer 
and the constructive criticism of friends did much to 
make possible a definite program. 

In the immediate future there will be a new. series 
of articles on motion-picture photography by Herbert 
C. McKay, author of “Motion-Picture Photography 
for the Amateur” which appeared first serially in 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. Then we shall have an excep- 
tional article on astronomical photography prepared 
by an authority who has obtained the co-operation of 
the Yerkes Observatory. From a military source we 
shall have a technical explanation of how to read 
photographs made from airplanes. The State Orni- 
thologist of Vermont is preparing an account of how 
he uses photographs in his work of studying the birds 
of his state. The report of an Inter-Camp Photo- 
graphic Contest as held among boys’ and girls’ summer 
camps will be contributed by the Publisher. More- 
over, he will also prepare an article on how the amateur 
and professional fit into National Defense. 

In passing 1 might say that the matter of depart- 
ments is flexible and that those which have served their 
usefulness will be promptly discontinued and others 
substituted whenever the occasion requires a change. 
At present, “Our Illustrations’’, “Contributing Critics”, 
‘The Crucible’, ‘“Picture-Market’’, “‘Book-Reviews’’, 
*‘Patent-Reports’’, ““News Events”, ““London Letter”, 
“Military Photographer’, competitions and editorials 
appear to enjoy popularity with most of our readers. 
With the best intentions in the world, no one issue of 
any magazine will please every reader every month. 
The aim is to maintain a reasonable average and to 
give our readers special material whenever possible. 

The Publisher of PHoto-Era MaGazrnz is not trying 
to follow the line of least effort but is reaching out 
for the material which is human, practical, stimulating 
and different. In short, he believes that the beginner 
and the expert should have equal attention. More- 
over, the Publisher would prefer to make a few mis- 
takes in his efforts than to be considered coldly perfect 
and lose the warmth and quiet happiness which comes 
from trying to help others to photographic success. 
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